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Senate Opens Aid Debate 


The most eloquent of Congressional 
orators are in the Senate rather than the 
House of Representatives. Washington 
knows that. So the people of Washing- 
ton—newspaper men, diplomats, politi- 
cians, and just plain people—packed the 
galleries to overflowing and formed 
queues in outer corridors as the Senate 
opened debate on the Lease-Lend Bill. 

The first day was given over to sup- 
porters of the bill. Senator Barkley of 
Kentucky, majority leader, struck the 
keynote of their arguments when he 
declared: 

“There is but one way to stop a con- 
queror. That way is to defeat him. The 
only way to stop Hitler is to defeat him, 
and if we do not help Great Britain and 
other nations now fighting him to defeat 
him over there we shall some day have 
to surrender to him or defeat him over 
here.” 

Democratic Senators Thomas of Utah 
and Pepper of Florida followed Senator 
Barkley. The climax of the day’s debate 
was the dramatic statement by Senator 
Austin of Vermont, assistant Republican 
leader, that: 

“If it ever becomes necessary for us 
to fight, we will fight!” 

On the following day Senators Clark 
of Missouri, Vandenberg of Michigan 
and Nye of North Dakota led off for the 
opposition. In solemn voices they 
warned the nation to think twice before 
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taking the momentous step now before 
it. “Calamitous and far-reaching effects 
are to be expected under this bill,” Sen- 
ator Clark declared. 

These openings were followed by 
other formal, written speeches for and 
against the bill. Most of them were 
rather ponderous. “Everyone is being so 
lofty and highminded,” one Senator 
said, “that the debate is as dull as ditch- 
water.” 

But fireworks were expected when 
the set speeches ended and extempora- 
neous, cross-the-floor discussion of 
amendments began. 


Defense Strikes 


The defense program has been “very 
little hampered” by lack of cooperation 
either from capital or labor. This was 
the report of William S. Knudsen, direc- 
tor of the Office for Production Man- 
agement, to the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The committee, under Chairman 
Sumners of Texas, was considering the 
possible need for legislation to prevent 
strikes in the defense industries. 

Defense delays caused by strikes have 
been “not important,” Mr. Knudsen 
stated. He did not think any laws 
against them were needed, and he ad- 
vised the committee not to prepare any. 

Mr. Knudsen’s associate director, la- 
bor leader Sidney Hillman, agreed with 
him entirely. Strikes were 
“a rare exception” in the 
defense industries, he testi- 
fied. And the time lost in 
that way was often made 
up by overtime work. 

Mr. Hillman produced 
_— to prove his point. 

ey showed that idleness 
caused by strikes in the 
last half of 1940. was 40 
per cent less than in the 
same period of 1939. “Less 
than half as many persons 
were involved in strikes 
during 1940 as in the cor- 
responding emergency pe- 
riod in 1916 or in the war 
years 1917 or 1918, al- 
- though employment in 
non-agricultural activities 
had increased in that time 
by 22 per cent. 

Anti-strike legislation, 
Mr. Hillman told the com- 
mittee, would be unwise 
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Such legislation, he went 








on, might destroy the spirit of voluntary 
cooperation between management and 
labor. “The paar s a free and 
independent le will always enable 
a wae Pg out-produce and out- 
live any system of totalitarian slavery,” 
he asserted. 

Defense strike facts, collected last 
week by the United Press, showed that 
16 strikes were in progress in plants 
holding contracts for more than $60,- 
000,000 worth of war materials. But one 
strike alone, at the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany plant in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
accounted for $40,000,000 of the $60,- 
000,000 in contracts, and this strike was 
expected to end soon. 


Pacific Moves 


Guam is a small island outpost of the 
United States in the North Pacific. It is 
on a direct line between Hawaii and the 
Philippines and only 1,300 miles from 
Tokyo. Although its location makes 
Guam very important strategically, it 
has only a small naval station and an 
inadequate seaplane base. It is sur- 
rounded by the Marianas, Caroline and 
Marshall island groups. These are held 
by Japan under mandate from the 
League of Nations. Japan agreed not to 
fortify them, but it is an open secret 
that they have done so. 

Knowing the island’s helplessness, the 
United States Navy has twice asked 
Congress for money with which to for- 
tify Guam. Congress refused to vote an 
appropriation. It thought that fortifica- 
tion of Guam might provoke Japan and 
lead to a Japanese-American war. 

But Congressional sentiment has 
changed. A new bill was recently intro- 

into the House, It appropriated 
$245,228,500 to e naval bases in 
the Atlantic and Pacific, including the 
bases acquired from Britain in the de- 
stroyer deal. 

One item in the bill authorized an 
expenditure of $4,700,000 to improve 
the seaplane base at Guam, bombproof 
the communications center and build 
bombproof shelters for the Navy men 
on the island. The House promptl 
passed the ~ og a debate in whic: 
no one menti appeasin , 

This bill also authastaed : sien of 
the naval station at Tutuila, Samoa. This 
would be the last link in a chain of 
airplane and light-craft bases- extending 
from Kodiak and Unalaska in Alaska, 
southward through Midway, Oahu, 
Johnston, Palmyra and Canton islands. 
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Missouri's Governor 


Who is the Governor of Missouri? 
This question was put to the Supreme 
Court of that state. The court has just 
given its answer: Forrest C. Donnell, 
Republican. 

The question arose out of the election 
last November. Democratic candidates 
for all other offices won substantial vic- 
tories. But Republican candidate Don- 
nell squeezed in ahead of his Demo- 
cratic opponent, Lawrence McDaniel. 
His lead was only 3,613 votes out of a 
total of more than 1,800,000. The Dem- 
ocrats charged that there had been ir- 
regularities in the election. 

The two Democratic machines in 
Missouri, the famous Tom Pendergast 
organization in Kansas City and its ally, 
the Dickmann group in St. Louis, imme- 
diately set to work to prevent Mr. Don- 
nell from taking office. The Pendergast 
machine has been all but crushed. A 
Republican administration in Jefferson 
City would probably finish it off for 
good. And it wouldn’t help the Dick- 
mann machine either. 

When the State Legislature convened 
in January a joint committee of six 
Democrats and four Republicans was 
appointed to investigate the vote for 
Governor. The legislators refused to seat 
the new Governor while the investiga- 
tion was going on, although Governor 
Stark an er Democratic leaders 
asked them to do so. 

The Republicans then appealed to 
the state Supreme Court. t court 
ruled unanimously in favor of Forrest 
C. Donnell. 


Balkan Puzzle 


There seemed to be only one explana- 
tion of the cautious way Hitler was 
moving in the Balkans. He wanted to 
complete his conquest of this part of 
Europe, both to assure himself of Bal- 
kan supplies and to forestall a British 
attack, But he wanted to do so if pos- 
sible without fighting. 

Regular Nazi armed forces had not 
yet entered Bulgaria. But German offi- 
cers in civilian clothes were filtering in 
at such a pace that occupation was ex- 
pected at any time. The Bulgarians 
were not at all enthusiastic about their 


« 


German visitors. But little Bulgaria was 
helpless. 

Britain was the only country which 
could force Hitler’s hand and make him 
fight for any new gains in the Balkans. 
British forces in this part of the world 
might not be strong enough to beat the 
Germans. But it looked as if the British 
were going to take a chance. They could 
at least keep enough Nazis busy in this 
far-off corner of E ‘to weaken the 
German attack on the British Isles. 

There were reports that British troops 
had sailed from Libya for the Greek 

rt of Salonika. Others were said to 

ve occupied and fortified the island 
of Lemnos off Salonika. 

The British also wanted to encourage 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Turkey to re- 
sist the Nazis. Bulgaria was apparently 
too far under Hitler’s heel to be pulled 
out. The Yugoslavs kept. mum. 

But the Turkish attitude was still a 
mystery. The recent non-aggression pact 
between Turkey and Bulgaria had been 
interpreted as meaning that the Turks 
would not interfere if the Germans-en- 
tered Bulgaria. Now the Turks hinted 
that this did not necessarily follow. 

The Foreign Minister 
declared that “Turkey 
would be unable to remain 
indifferent to foreign activ- 
ities that might occur in 
her security zone.” Nobody 
could figure out what the 
phrase “would be unable 
to remain indifferent” 
meant. So nobody knew 
just what Turkey was 
planning to do. 


Pacific Crisis Eased 


The situation in the Far 
East remained critical. The 
United States, Britain and 
Australia were building up 
their Pacific defenses as 
rapidly as possible. The 
Japanese were strengthen- 
ing their forces in South- 
east «Asia. Each side was 
uttering. warnings and 
blaming the other in ad- 
vance for whatever might 
happen. But neither side 
showed any disposition to 
make the first hostile move, 
t looked as if a final ia 

own might a e- 
layed. sale 
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The Japanese appeared to be not 
quite ready for their next move south- 
ward, which would be an attack on 
Singapore. They might be waiting for 
the Germans to strike in Europe. They 
could move at the same time as Hitler, 
thus putting a squeeze play on Britain. 
Or they might wait to see what luck 
Hitler had before making a move. 

In any case they needed a firm base 
in Indo-China from which to start. All 
they had so far was a foothold. And 
they seemed to be meeting unexpectec! 
difficulties in strengthening their posi- 
tion. The Japanese press accused the 
French in Indo-China of committing un- 
friendly acts. And the French turned 
down Japanese proposals made at the 
peace conference called by Tokyo to 
end the war between Indo-China and 
Thailand. 

Meanwhile an Australian army many 
thousand strong arrived at Singapore. 
It was called the most powerful rein- 


-forcement of men, guns and machines 


ever to arrive in a single convoy. 


The Japanese government kepi insist- 
ing on its peaceful intentions. It issued 
a statement suggesting the termination 
of war “anywhere in the world” and 
offering Japan’s services as mediator. It 
also put the blame for the present situa- 
tion on Britain and the United States 
and suggested that the crisis would be 
relieved if the United States restricted 
its activities to the Western Hemisphere. 
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Arrows show British moves in East Africa 
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War on Many Fronts 


With the Germans on the move in 
the Balkans and the Japanese in South- 
east Asia the world’s attention was fixed 
on the diplomatic rather than the mili- 
tary phases of the war. But fighting con- 
tinued on many fronts: on land in Al- 
bania, Libya and East Africa; in the 
Mediterranean Sea and the English 
Channel; and in the air over Britain and 
Germany. 

“Nothing of importance to report, 
said a British communique from Libya. 
The Army of the Nile had finally halted 
after its long drive from Egypt to reor- 
ganize its forces and prepare for the 
next move. Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden and General Sir John Dill, Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, were in 
the Near East looking the situation over 
and planning for the future. 

Meanwhile the vigorous British 
thrusts into Italian Somaliland, Eritrea 
and Ethiopia went on. 

The British Admiralty warned ship- 
ping that it was mining the central 
Mediterranean area. 


New Hoover Food Plan 


The question of food for Europe was 
raised again when Herbert Hoover pro- 

sed a new plan. He suggested a test 
eeding of three million Belgians, to find 
out whether le in that country 
could be fed without military advantage 
to either side. 

Mr. Hoover proposed the distribution 
of 50,000 tons of food a month to one 
million adults and two million children. 
Soup kitchens would be used, “so that 
there would be no question of feeding 
Germans.” The German government 
would be asked to agree not to take any 
more food from the country. 

The British were as cool to this plan 
as to Mr. Hoover's previous suggestions. 
They still felt that feeding hungry 
mouths in Europe would be helping 
Hitler. Under Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles said that the American State De- 
partment stood firm on its position that 
Germany must feed conquered nations. 


Radicals Under Fire 


Two leaders of American radicalism 
have recently lost legal battles. The Su- 
preme Court has decided that Earl R. 
Browder, general secretary of the Com- 
munist party in the United States and 
its candidate for President last year, 
must serve a four-year prison sentence 
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for rt fraud. He must also pay a 
$2,000 fine. Attorney General Jackson 
has given orders that new deportation 
proceedings must be started against 
Harry R. Bridges, West Coast CIO 
leader. 

Browder. was tried and sentenced in 
New York in January, 1940. He was 
charged with making a false statement 
when he applied for a passport in 1934 
and with “willfully ie knowingly” us- 
ing it on returning to this country from 
abroad. His “false statement” was that 


Wide World 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden (right) 
and General Sir John Dill have arrived 
in Egypt to prepare a plan to offset 
Hitler’s future moves in the Balkans. 


he had never applied for a passport 
before. It was i at his trial that 
he had obtained passports in 1921, 1927 
and 1931 under false names. 

Bridges, a native of Australia, has 
been a center of controversy for years. 
The segrenive part he played in labor 
strife along the West Coast waterfront 
led to charges in Congress and else- 
where that he was a Communist. His 
deportation as an undesirable alien was 
demanded. 

Three years ago the Labor Depart- 
ment held public hearings on his case 
with Dean James M. Landis of the 
Harvard Law School as trial examiner. 
Landis found that Bridges was “energet- 
ically radical” but not a member of the 
Communist party. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
has been looking into the case since 
then. The new proceedings are being 
opened on the basis of “new and addi- 













This stamp was issued to mark the 150th 
anniversary of Vermont’s entrance into 
the Union. The date was March 4, 1791, 


tional evidence” found by the FBI as 
well as on the strength of changes made 
recently in the laws governing the de- 
portation of aliens. 


News Roundup 

While the Senate was still debating 
the Lease-Lend Bill President. Roosevelt 
began setting up the machinery to put 
it into full operation as soon as it is 
passed. He held the first of a series 
of conferences for that purpose with 
Cabinet members and other officials. He 
announced that W. Averell Harriman, 
New York banker and defense official, 
would leave soon for London to handle 
our aid to Britain on the receiving end. 
A Production Planning Board was ap- 
pointed to advise the President on ways 
of improving defense production. 

The House passed by 210 to 143 a 
bill to reapportion House seats under 
the 1940 census. Nine seats changed 
because of population shifts between 
1930 and 1940. California gained three 
seats, Arizona, Florida, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Oregon and Tennessee 
one each, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Massachusetts, Nebraska, Ohio, 
Oklahoma and Pennsylvania each lost 
one. 
President Roosevelt signed the bill 
raising the Federal debt limit from $49 
billion to $65 billion and authorizing 
the issuance of taxable Federal bonds. 

Both Axis leaders made speeches. 
Mussolini admitted Italian defeats and 
put his faith in the might of Germany. 
He assailed the United States as “a 
political and financial oligarchy domi- 
nated by Jewry through a very personal 
dictatorship.” Hitler, on the twenty-first 
birthday a e Nazi party, told a cheer- 
ing group of old party comrades that 
“Our battles at sea can begin in reality 
only now. Wherever British boats ap- 

ar our submarines will be ready for 
them.” He said he would unleash a 
“new type” of submarine against them. 
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National Debt vs. National Wealth 


Defense Spending Reaches New High, but Study Shows Nation Has 
400 Billion Dollar Wealth as Foundation for Record-Breaking Debt 


break a national record for spend- 

ing during a one year period. That 
record was set in 1919 at the close of 
the World War. During that year the 
American war effort cost nearly 19 
billion dollars. The 1919 record. was 
threatened last January when President 
Roosevelt presented the Federal budget 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942. 
This budget called for the spending of 
over 17 and a half billion dollars. Over 
half of this money will be spent on our 
huge national, defense program. (See 
Scholastic, January 27, 1941, page 5.) 
And that was not the whole story. 

When the lease-lend bill is approved 

by Congress several billions more will 
be spent to aid Britain and other na- 
tions fighting score So our 1941- 
42 spending total should zoom past the‘ 
20 billion mark and easily shatter the 
1919 record. This record-breaking 
spending will run the Government 
deeper into debt. The deficit (excess of 
outgo over income from taxes) will be 
over 10 billion dollars. The Govern- 
ment must therefore make up the deficit 
by borrowing money. It does this by 
selling bonds to banks and individuals. 
The total of all this money borrowed 
by the Government is called national 
(or public debt). Plans for defense 
spending and aid to Britain are expected 
to increase the national debt by 30 
billion dollars in the next four years. 
This breath-taking increase will 
break no old records set during © 
the World War. It sets a new 
record never before attained by 
the national debt. Here is some 
debt history. 


World War Spending 


In 1916 the national debt 
stood at a little over one billion 
dollars. But -as World War 
spending mounted there were 
two years in which the Govern- 
ment spent nine billion and 13 
billion more than it got in taxes. 
These deficits forced the Gov- 
emment to borrow a lot of 
money. And this borrowing lifted 
the national debt above 26 bil- 
lion dollars. (The debt per per- 
son had stood at $11.96 when 
the war started. It was $240.09 
a person at the World War peak 
spending. ) 

Between 1920 and 1931 the 
Government regularly collected 
more money in taxes than it 
spent on services for the peo- 


Tie United States is about to 


ple. It used this extra money to 
pay off part of the money it had bor- 
rowed during the World War. The na- 
tional debt was cut down to 17 billion 
dollars — or $113.37 a person. Then in 
1931 the national debt began growing 
as the business depression cut Govern- 
ment tax revenues and forced it to bor- 
row more money. Between 1933 and 
1940 the New Deal spent billions on 
unemployment relief, public works, aid 
to the farmers, and loans to business- 
men. The national debt soon passed the 
World War peak of 25 billions. In 1935 
it was over 29 billions. And by 1940 
the debt neared 43 billions — or $326.43 
per person. It threatened to break 
through the 45: billion dollar debt limit 
ceiling set by Congress several years 
ago. At that time Congress hoped that 
an increase in taxes and tax revenue, 
plus a gradual reduction in spending, 
would keep the national debt well be- 
low the 45 billion limit. But as defense 
spending speeded up during 1940, 
Congréss was forced to raise the debt 
ceiling. It raised the debt limit to 49 
billions last June. And a few weeks ago 
Congress voted to raise the limit again; 
this time to 65 billion dollars. President 
Roosevelt e ts the national debt to 
reach 58 billion dollars by June 30, 
1942. The debt may even hit 65 billions 
by that time if national defense bor- 
rowing is step up because of the 
deepening world crisis. 


P. P.C. 
Amid wreckage of his home, this Briton starts to fig- 
ure how much'he owes his government in income tax. 


Will We Go Broke? 


Can the United States stand the bur- 
den of its mounting national debt? 
“What. makes it possible,” asks Neal A. 
Stanford of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, “for the nation to bear its present 
huge debt and contemplate larger 
ones?” Here is his explanation: 

“Suppose you were to go to a bank. to 
borrow some such astonomical sum. After 
recovering from his astonishment the bank- 
er would ask: well, what have you got to 
back such a loan? What is your record, 
your credit, your character? Let’s look at 
your assets. We don’t object to your going 
into debt — if you can afford to. But can 
you afford to? 

“Now the United States is somewhat in 
the position of a borrower at a bank. It 
faces an unprecedented debt, mountainous 
deficits. It is pertinent therefore for Amer- 
icans to ask (as the banker did): well, 
what are America’s assets? What would 

rmit it to bear a debt of 65 billion dol- 
ars or higher? . .. 

“The history of the United States shows 
clearly that what is.considered by many to 
be an impossible debt burden in one 
decade is carried easily by a later: genera- 
tion. For instance, a national debt of three 
million dollars in 1789 was considered 
staggering; one of three billions looked 
equally impossible at the time of the War 
Between the States (1861-65); one of 30 
billions was scarcely contemplated before 
the World War. Yet the country took these 
debts in its stride. So, today, many persons 
are certain’ that the nation can, in the near 
future take whatever debt lies 
ahead of it, whether it be 65 
billions or 100 billions without 
cracking. .. .” 

Look at Britain 

In considering America’s debt 
carrying ability, it is important 
to compare our situation with 
Britain’s. The British have one- 
third of this nation’s population 
and far less than one-third of its 
national resources. But the Brit- 
ish national debt is 40 billion 
dollars. “On this basis,” writes 
the United States News, “the 
U. S. could spend between 35 
and 40 billion dollars a year for 
armament and could have a 
debt of 120 billion dollars and 
still be better off than Bri- 
ares 

America’s wealth, its re- 
sources, are therefore the foun- 
dation on which the national 
debt rests. A study of these re- 
sources indicates that our foun- 
dation is strong enough to 
stand a heavy debt. The fol- 
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lowing break-down of America’s na- 
tional wealth for 1938 was listed by 
Robert R. Doane in his book, Anatomy 
of American Wealth (revised slightly by 
Neal A. Stanford): 


National Wealth 






































Farm real estate $36 billion 
Farm impl t 3 billion 
Live stock 6 billion 
Manufactory property —_.____-______ 18 billion 
Machinery and _ tools. 20 billion 
Mining property 5 billion 
Construction property 2 billion 
Commercial property _——__________._ 29 billion 
Residential property ———— -______. 92 billion 
Public property 30 billion 
Institutional property ———.._________ 16 billion 
Railroads 21 billion 
Utilities 21 billion 
Navy 1 billion 
Gold, silver 17 billion 
Motor vehicles, non-farm_______ 5 billion 
Clothing, personal property._______ 13 billion 
Furniture, etc. 26 billion 
Stocks of goods. 27 billion 

Total 338 billion 





Today, America’s wealth is estimated 
to be near 400 billion dollars. This firm 





come for 1932 was only 40 billion dol- 
lars. Then the Government began 
spending billions on unemployment re- 
lief and other public services. And since 
1932 the national income has almost 
doubled. It is true that the national debt 
has more than doubled, too. But Gov- 
ernment experts are not very worried. 
They feel that our 400 billion dollar 
wealth can support an increasing na- 
tional debt. hae they believe the spend- 
ing of more billions on defense will roll 
4 a larger national income each year. 
They expect the national income to ap- 
proach 90 billions in 1942. At the same 
time, they believe increased taxes on 
this higher income will bring in over 11 
billion dollars in tax revenues. 


Beware, Inflation 


Government experts may not be wor- 
ried by the rising national debt. But 
they are distur over problems cre- 


Oebt 


43 Billion 


Christian Science Monitor 


Chart shows growth of nation’s population, wealth and national debt since begin- 
ning of the century. The nation’s wealth is more than four times greater than it 
was 40 years ago while the national debt is 33 times as great today as it was in 1900. 


foundation of wealth is also strength- 
ened by the moral and physical strength 
of the American people. Business firms, 
explains Neal A. Stanford, often list 
“good will” among their assets. This 
“good will” is recognized by all en 
doing business with the firm as a valu- 
able item. And the “good will” that 
citizens feel toward the United States 
is just as important as its 400 billion 
dollars worth of physical wealth. 

The use of all the physical wealth 
listed above brings salaries, wages, and 
other forms of income to the people ot 
the United States. The total of all in- 
comes earned yearly by Americans is 
called the national income. In 1982, 
during the depression, our physical 
wealth (factories, farms, railroads, ete.) 
were not fully used. So the national in- 


ated by the spending of billions on de- 
fense. Why? This spending will increase 
the incomes of millions of people. They 
will have more money to spend on con- 
sumer goods (automobiles, radios, furn- 
iture, clothing, etc.). But there may be 
less consumer goods on which to spend 
this money because the factories soon 
will be busier than ever making war 
supplies. When this happens consumers 
may begin bidding against each other 
for what goods there are. This will cause 
a price inflation. Such a price rise 
would injure people — their increased 
income would not be able to buy as 
much goods. And it would increase the 
cost of defense preparations to a danger- 
ous extent. 

The above problem was discussed by 
Mrs. Roosevelt in a recent press con- 
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ference. She explained that plants pro- 
ducing cars, aluminum utensils and 
many other articles are being turned 
over to the production of defense ma- 
terials. arg yy she — it would 
be a good idea i e bought Gov. 
persion bonds wih | hs gl 
they otherwise: spend on consumer 
goods. Then when the present defense 
emergency is ended they can cash in 
the bonds and spend the money for a 
new car and other products they could 
not buy while the defense drive was 
underway. Mrs. Roosevelt adds that this 
program not only would give the Gov. 
ernment money to pay for defense, but 
also would mean that the nation’s fac- 
tories would be kept in full operation 
after the emergency has passed. (Re- 
read Behind the Headlines, Scholastic, 
February 24, Paying the» Defense Bill, 
for full discussion of this problem. ) 

The U. S. Treasury is ready to start 
a money-raising campaign that will ab- 
sorb part of the extra cash income of 
citizens. It hopes to tap the savings of 
children, housewives, and small-salaried 
workers for a part of the nine billion 
dollars it must borrow in the next 12 
months to pay for the defense program. 
The following Treasury program has 
been approved by Congress (1) Postal 
savings stamps in denominations of 10, 
25, 50 cents and $1. (2) Either postal 
or Treasury “savings certificates” in de- 
nominations of $1 and up; (3) U. S. 
savings bonds, commonly known as 
“baby bonds,” in denominations of $25 
to $1000. These bonds are sold at a 
25 per cent discount (for example a 
$25 bond sells for $18.75) but are re- 
deemed by the Trea after 10 years 
for their full value of $25. (These are 
also sold at post offices); (5) The sale 
of $1000 Treasury bonds, etc. 


Pro and Con 


Critics of the Government program 
say not —— attention is given to 
cutting “non-defense” spending. They 
believe slashes in relief, farm aid, public 
works, and other “non-defense” spend- 
ing could save at least two billion dol- 
lars. They insist that improved busi- 
ness conditions make this slash possible. 
They also favor much higher taxes on 
consumers in order to absorb the extra 
money that might start a price inflation 
if consumer goods become scarce. (See 
taxation primer, P. 9, for discussion of 
various types of taxes.) 

President Roosevelt disagrees with 
critics of “non-defense” spending. He 
claims spending for relief, farm aid and 
= works, is a part of national de- 
ense because it protects “the health 
and morale of our people.” He believes 
this spending will increase the “g 
he’ res of the Government, and 

e all t le (the v r as 
well as the rich) want to defend it. 
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FAR-EASTERN SEESAW 


Japan’s Drive to South Menaces British, Dutch Empires 


HE European war provides a 
“rare opportunity” that Japan 
~ should not miss, that country’s 
War Minister told his officers last 
summer. “If necessary,” he added, 
“Japan must act drastically against 
the powers who obstruct our policy.” 
That statement is the key to the 
present crisis in the Far East. Japa- 
nese ambitions are not new. But 
never before has there been such a 
good opportunity to realize them. 
During the past three years the 
Japanese have so making it quite 
clear what their “policy” is. It was 
first formulated in a statement issued 
on November 8, 1938. . 
“What je an seeks,” it said, “is 
the establi Risse of a new order 
that will insure the permanent sta- 


bility of East Asia. This new order 
has for its foundation a tripartite re- 
lationship of mutual aid and coordi- 
nation between Japan, Manchukuo, 
and China in political, economic, cul- 
tural, and other fields. Japan is con- 
fident,” it added in polite warning, 
“that other powers will on their part 
correctly appreciate her aims and 
policy and will adapt their attitude 
to the new conditions prevailing in 
East Asia.” In other words, Manchu- 
kuo and China were henceforth to 
be considered Japan’s private pre- 
serve. Trespassing strictly forbidden. 

oes has always coveted the rich 
colonies of the Western Powers in 
Southeast Asia. When she began 
talking about “Greater East Asia,” it 
was clear that she intended to stake 


Map by H. C. Detje 
Copyright, 1941, by the Newspaper PM, New York 


Map of Southeast Asia showing many of 
strategic bases and territories men- 
tioned in this informative article. 


out claims to bigger game than even 
China and Manchukuo. 

“Japan has held the torch of en- 
couragement for various states in 
East Asia in their national evolu- 
tion,” Premier Konoye declared in a 
19389 New Year's message. “It is not 
without reason that upon the shoul- 
ders of the pep nation rests the 
important task of emancipating the 
Far Eastern states from the chains 
which it was their misfortune to ac- 
quire before Japan had come to play 
an important role in this part of the 
world. 

And last June came still more de- 
tails. The Tokyo newspapers wrote 
of an “Asiatic Monroe Doctrine.” 
The Foreign Minister declared that 
the “destiny” of East Asia and the 
South Seas was “a matter of grave 
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concern to Japan in view of her mission 
of responsibility as a stabilizing force.” 

Piecing together these and other 
official and unofficial statements, we 
get a picture of what the Japanese 
mean by Greater East Asia. It would 
have as its nucleus a tight union of 
Japan, China and Manchukuo, with 
Tokyo as its center and Japan as the 
directing force. Around this sun would 
revolve.a solar system of satellite states 
and islands. Some of them might the- 
oretically be independent, but they 
would all take their orders from Tokyo. 
This group would include first of all 
the rich and fertile colonies of the 
European and American democracies: 
French Indo-China, British Malaya, 
the Netherlands Indies, and the Philip- 
pines. A little further away, but still 
within the Japanese reach, would be 
Thailand (Siam), Burma, India, and 
Australasia. 

This takes in an enormous territory. 
It covers an area as great as North and 
South America together. Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, on the southern edge of Greater 
East Asia, is as far from Shanghai as 
Rio de Janeiro is from New York. Hugh 
Byas, of the New York Times, calls this 
“one of the widest and boldest expan- 
sionist programs ever planned by any 
government.” It sounds very much like 
the lebensraum (living space) for 
which Hitler professes to be fighting. 
Ohly with true Oriental suavity the 
Japanese call their lebensraum a “co- 


prosperity sphere.” 
Expanding Japan 


The Japanese are a fast-growing peo- 
ple. They are crowded together on a 
group of small islands which have littie 
arming area. 

They cannot emigrate. Places like 
Mongolia and Manchukuo, to which 
they might go, have too cold a climate 
for them The regions in which they 
would be able and willing to live all 
belong to the Western Powers. Most of 
those countries have followed the ex- 
ample of the United States in barring 
Japanese immigration. 

The only way the Japanese can live 
is by building up their export indus- 
tries, by exchanging their factory goods 
for food. But to do this they nust have 
sources of raw materials fron. which to 
make the goods, and markets in which 
to sell them. 

China and the South Sea colonies 
meet all three of these needs of the 
Japanese: undeveloped areas to which 
their people could emigrate, rich stores 
of war materials, and teeming millions 
of natives to use the products of Nip- 
ponese factories. It is to secure these 
things, as well a$ to build up outposts 
for military and naval defense, that 





Japan is fighting China and casting 
covetous glances at Southeast Asia. 
Japan’s great rivals in the Far East 
are the Western Powers which have 
possessions and irterests there: France, 
Britain, the United States. She cannot 
fight all these countries together. But 
when her natural enemies got involved 
in other parts of the world, Japan’s 
olden opportunity came. Somethi 
oo lle Sioa in the last sm 



































Russell in Los Angeles Times 
The Barking Dog 


Japan was technically one of the Allies. 
But her war against Germany consisted 
entirely of seizing that couutry’s posses- 
sions in the Far East, badgering China 
with the Twenty-One Demands for ter- 
ritorial and other favors, and cverrun- 
ning Northern Manchuria and part of 
Siberia. Her efforts to make hay while 
the sun shone failed only because the 
Armistice came too soon and the United 
States interfered. 


Japan was able to conquer Man- 
churia in 1931 because the Western 
Powers could not or would not get to- 
gether to stop her. She began her attack 
on China in 1937 when European af- 
fairs were at a critical stage. And now 
France has collapsed entirely, Britain 
is fighting for her life, and the United 
States is bending all its energies to giv- 
ing aid to Britain. This is indeed the 
“rare opportunity” of which the War 
Minister spoke. 

As she did in the last war, Japan has 
placed a bet on what she considers to 
be the winning side. This time it hap- 

ns to be Germany instead of the Al- 
ies. The agreement with Germany and 
Italy provides that if any nation not 
now in the war attacks one of the part- 
ners, the other two wili go to war with 
it. When Japan joined the Axis she took 
out a sort of insurance poner Saree at- 
tack by the United States Russia. 
And it puts her in a position to share in 
any spoils which may be going around 








when the war is over. Provided, that is, 
she bet on the right side. 


Japan Begins to Move 

The Japanese movement southward 
was slow. and cautious at first. They 
stopped after each step to see what the 
world reaction would be and if it was 
safe to go on. It wass The south China 
ports were taken over one by one. In 
the spring of 1939 the Japanese Navy 
made two long jumps to the south. They 
occupied Hainan Island, China’s south- 
ernmost territory. Then Japan an- 
nounced that it was taking over the ad- 
ministration of the Spratly Islands. 
These are a group of desolate but stra- 
tegically important reefs lying alongside 
the main traffic route through the South 
China Sea. The French claimed the 
Spratly Islands. But they did nothing 
about Japan’s seizure of them except to 
file a formal protest. When the Japa- 
nese found that they had gotten away 
with this, they became bolder. The 
Spratly Islands are only 800 miles from 
Singapore. 

But these were minor gains com- 
pared to the prospects which opened 
up to Japan oben France cracked un- 
der the German assault. The French 
defeat left French Indo-China as an 
orphan colony in the South Seas. Cam- 
ranh Bay on the-southeast coast is an 
important natural harbor and _ naval 
base. The Indo-Chinese city of Saigon 
is only 750 miles from Singapore. 

The undeclared war between Indo- 
China and Thailand (Siam) was a god- 
send to Japan. Many people think that 
the Japanese encouraged Thailand to 
make the territorial demands on Indo- 
China which led to the war. Whether 
thev did or not they took full advan- 
tage of the situation, once it had de- 
veloped. 

On January 21 Japan offered to me- 
diate the war. Both sides promptly ac- 
cepted, the Thai because they exnected 
to gain by Tapanese mediation, the In- 
do-Chinese because they could not help 
themselves. A peace conference met in 
Tokyo with Japan in the driver's seat. 
Japan has already compelled the Indo- 
Chinese authorities to allow Japanese 
troops in the country. She is reported 
to have demanded air and naval bases 
as well. A Japanese naval squadron is 
maneuvering off the south coast of 
Indo-China. ¢ 

And by accepting Tokyo’s help, 
Thailand also es ecieitenty 
into the hands of Japan. Japanese “ex- 
perts” dominate the Bangkok govern- 
ment. They can unquestionably fright- 
en or bribe Thailand into giving them 
bases in Thai territory. This would be 
their longest step yet. It would put the 
br vai in a position to cut Singapore 
off by land. More than that, they will 
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WHAT IS A TAX? 


A Primer of Questions, Answers and Defi- 
nitions on a Complicated but Vital Subject 


sor FAXES,” said the late ‘Justice 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, “are 

the price we pay for civiliza- 
tion.” Today, we must pay an in- 
creasingly higher price for civiliza- 
tion and security in a world torn by 
war. Americans don’t object to this 
price. But they disagree violently 
over the types of taxes included in 
the price they pey for security. Some 
may praise, and some condemn, sales 
taxes, the general property tax, tax 
limitation, the lowering of exemp- 
tions in the income tax, the excess 
profits tax, and tax-exempt bonds. 
We pause now for a period of tax 
identification. 

Question: I agree with Justice 
Holmes’ statement—but, just what is a 
tax? 

Answer: It is a compulsory payment 
made by a taxpayer to his Aton apr 
to pay for services of general benefit to 


all. Taxpayérs pay for fig rotection 
by 


and good roads need ple, 
just as they pay for a loaf of Weal 
needed by their families. 


Q: Explain the use of the word levy 
in taxation. 

A: A tax levy is the legal means by 
which the tax is imposed. It must be 
adopted, in a democracy, by the legisla- 
tive body having the taxing power. 


Q. How is the tax levy put into opera- 
tion? 
A. By tax assessment—the process of 


services of the rapa | torces, the fire 
department, or the police. Also, should 
a poor family with six children be 
forced to pay more for supporting the 
schools than a rich person with no 
children? Most tax experts today believe 
in the “ability to pay” theory, rather 
than the “benefits” theory of taxation. 

Q. Explain this theory. 

A. Each taxpayer pays in accordance 
with his ability, or the amount of wealth 
he possesses. The rich are expected to 
bear the heaviest burden of govern- 
mental cost. Thus, the taxation of the 
wealthy to pay for services that aid the 
poor is one way of redistributing the 
national income to benefit more people. 


What Is a Good Tax? 


Q. What are the main points of a 
good tax? 

A. According to economists who have 
en in public finance, a good tax 
should: (1) provide enough money to 
pay governmental expenses (2) be 

ased on ability fo pay; (3) be certain 
—that is, it can be depended on to pro- 
duce a definite revenue which can be 
estimated in advance; (4) be hard to 
avoid—the person taxed must be made 
to pay whether he wants to or not; (5) 
be economical to collect and administer; 
(6) be convenient to pay—that is, it 
should put as little strain as possible on 


TAX COLLECTIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


estimating the value of property in or- 
der to determine the amount of tax it S<* 


should bear. This assessed valuation is 
determined by an assessor or board of 
assessors. The object upon which a tax 
is levied is called the tax base: for in- 
stance, a farm, a house, an automobile, 
or a person’s income. 


Q. What is the tax rate and how is 
it determined? 

A. The tax rate is the amount or per- 
centage of the base taken. Under the 
general property tax, for example, the 
rate may be $1.50 on each $100 of 
assessed valuation; under the income 
tax it begins at four per cent of the 
yearly income. 

Q. What is the “benefits received” 
theory of taxation? 

A. This theory says that taxes should 
be heavier on those le who receive 
the most service from the government. 
But it is next to impossible, now, to tell 
how much a person should pay for the 





PCTOMAL STARENCS OC 

Pictorial Statistics for Pub. Affairs Committee 

Nearly 16 billion in taxes were collected 

in 1940. Of this amount the Federal 
government got 7% billions. 


the taxpayer (some states make the 
eneral property tax convenient by col- 
ecting it in two or more payments); 
(7) be elastic—that is, extra money can 
be obtained if needed by raising the 
tax rate, or the rate can be reduced if 
the money is not needed. 


Q. Explain the operation of the gen- 


eral property tax. 
A. It is a tax on property in general 


—both real (lands and houses, etc.) and 
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personal (such as furniture, merchan- 
dise, machinery, and stocks and bonds). 
This tax is the most widely used method 
of raising money for state and local gov- 
ernments. About two-thirds of all state 
and local funds is raised by this tax. The 
Federal Government does not use this 
tax. 


Q. What defects of the property tax 
have been criticized? 
A. A person may be very rich and 
et own no real property (house or 
and). Thus the tax cannot touch him 
except indirectly as a part of the rent 
he pays his landlord. On the other 
hand, the owner of real property may 
have little or no ready cash to pay taxes. 
This is true of many farmers who must 
pay a general property tax although 
eavily in debt. (The tax takes little ac- 
count of a person’s “ability to pay.”) 
Furthermore, much personal property 
(such as stocks and bonds) can be hid- 
den from the assessor, so that the main 
burden of the tax is borne by real prop- 
erty. Critics of the property tax also say 
the tax is unfair because it is heavier 
on houses and improvements than on 
the land itself. They say this serves as 
an obstacle to building. 


Q. How can this tax delay the build- 
ing of good housing? 

A. It discourages improvements. 
When a bathroom or a porch is added 
to a house the assessed valuation goes 
up, and so does the tax bill. At the same 
time, high taxation of real estate has 
discouraged home ownership. It may 
thus hold back construction industry 
and delay normal business recovery. 


Q. What changes in the general 
property tax are recomménded? 

A. Many oars would have cities 
and states gradually shift part of the 
tax from buildings to the land sites in 
order to encourage housing improve- 
ments. In addition, they would make 
the tax more in accord with “ability to 
pay” by taxing the personal as well as 
the real property of a person. Of course, 
a person might try to hide his personal 
property, but these experts think that 
well trained tax administrators could 


uncover this property. 


Tax Limitation 


Q. Have these recommendations 
been adopted by the states? 

A. In most cases, no. But the state 
ik ga have limited state and 
ocal tax levies in various ways. During 
the worst years of the depression, prop- 
erty owners persuaded some rire ae 
latures to pass drastic constitutional 
amendments in order to prevent higher 
taxes on real estate and control govern- 
mental expenses. 


Q. Did these laws prove successful? 
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The taxes indicated above are Federal 
excises. A majority of the states also 
levy taxes on alcoholic beverages, ciga- 
rettes and gasoline. 





A. In most cases, no. Tax limitation 
violates rule seven of a good tax be- 
cause it prevents the tax system from 
being elastic. (Since such a law is an 
amendment to the state constitution, it 
is difficult to repeal even after business 
conditions improve.) Local officials in 
several states continued to spend more 
than taxes brought in. They were com- 
pelled to borrow increasing amounts of 
money through bond issues. Many 
states closed down schools, shortened 
school terms, and cut teachers’ salaries. 
In the article on the Michigan County 
Health project (Scholastic, Democracy 
at Work, Feb. 17, 1941, pages 14 and 
15) study again how plans to modern- 
ize Michigan schools were hampered 
by that State’s property tax limitation. 
As unemployment relief burdens be- 
came heavier, many states began using 
sales taxes to raise money. 


Q. How many states. have a sales 
tax? How does it operate? 

A. Twenty-four states use a general 
sales tax. It is levied on the sales of 
goods, and is usually collected at the 
time of the purchase. The rates tend to 
be lower on manufacturers and whole- 
salers than on retailers. Food purchases 
are exempt from the tax in a few states. 
As an example,—a state may levy a two 
per cent tax on all purchases at stores. 


If you bought a pair of shoes for $5 


you would pay a tax of ten cents. 

Q. Why is the sales tax favored? 

A. (1) It is fairly easy to collect; 
(2) brings in a steady revenue; (3) 







gives everyone a chance to support the 
government; (4) makes more people 
conscious of the high cost of govern 
ment, and the need for economy. 


Q. Why is it opposed? 

A. (1) Since te is not always 
exempt, and since 60 per cent of fe 
poor man’s income is spent on the 
necessities of life, the tax falls heavily 
on the poor (2) it violates the principle 
of “ability to pay”; (3) it encourages 
the “bootlegging” of taxed articles 
across the state boundaries from a 
neighboring state which does not have 
the tax; and (4) this in turn causes 
conflicts between the various states. 


Q. Is there a general Federal sales 
taxP 

A. No. But the Federal Government 
levies many excise taxes which go un- 
der such names as nuisance tax, tobacco 
tax, gasoline and liquor taxes. As used 
by the Federal Government the excise 
is not a general sales tax but a levy, 
usually at the manufacturing source, 
upon selected articles which are deemed 
luxuries or near luxuries. It rarely oper- 
ates on retailers, as does the common 
variety of state sales tax. The Federal 
tax on liquor and beer is collected at 
the distilleries and breweries. On to- 


bacco and most other manufactured . 


goods it is collected at the factories. 


Q. How much money do these vari- 
ous excises bring in be the Federal 
Government? 

A. These excises are expected to 
bring in this year over two and a half 
billion dollars. This will be an increase 
of a half billion over last year. The First 
Revenue Act of 1940 raised the levies 
on many articles. It added half a cent 
to the one-cent gasoline tax. It lifted 
the beer tax to the $6 a barrel level of 
the World War. It put a 6% cents tax 
on each package of cigarettes. Even so. 
American excises still are far below 
those of wartime Britain. The British 
beer tax runs to four cents a pint. Bri- 
tain’s cigarette tax is 23 cents a pack. 
age. America has no tax on tea or cof- 
fee. Britain’s favorite beverage—tea—is 
taxed 10 cents a pound. Nevertheless, 
tax experts generally oppose further in- 
creases in Federal excises, and the state 
and local sales taxes. They say these 
“hidden taxes” are regressive because 
they decrease proportionately as the 
tax base increases. They would partly 
replace these regressive taxes by pro- 
gressive taxes—such as increased income 
taxes on individuals. Income taxes are 
called progressive because they increase 
as the income increases. 


The Income Tax 
Q. Explain the income tax. How im- 
portant is it? 
A. The income tax is the Federal 
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Government's most important source of 
revenue. It is expected to bring in over 
four and a half billion dollars this year. 
This levy is based on a person’s gains, 
profits, and income from salary or other 
compensation such as dividends and in- 
terest. Careful taxation of incomes is 
a fairly recent development in the 
United States. During the War Between 
the States we had an income tax. An- 
other similar tax was passed by Con- 
gress in 1893. But in 1895 the Supreme 
Court declared a tax on incomes a di- 
rect tax, illegal because it was not 
levied nig stun, population. The 
Sixteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, approved in 1913, gave Congress 
power to levy income taxes not accord- 
ing to population. Since the Wisconsin 
income Tax Act of 1911 the states have 
given this form of taxation more study. 
Today, 22 states levy on individual in- 
comes. But these state income taxes are 


usually lower than the Federal tax. 


Q. How is the Federal income tax 
levied? 

A. The law places a tax upon the net 
income of individuals and corporations. 
(Corporation taxes will be discussed 
later.) The net income is that which is 
left after certain legal deductions are 
taken — such as business expenses and 
losses, charity contributions Be to 15 
per cent of net income, personal exemp- 
tions and a ten per cent earned income 
credit. In 1939, the personal exemptions 
were $1,000 for single persons, $2,500 
for married persons or heads of families, 
and $400 for each child or dependent 
person. 


9. Explain the term surtax as used 
in determining the tax rate. 

A. Surtax is an additional tax which 
increases as the person’s net income in- 
creases. For instance, a person pays a 
tax of four per cent on all net income 
up to $4,000, and an additional tax 
(surtax) of four per cent on all addi- 
tional income up to $6,000. Above 
$6,000 the surtax increases more 
rapidly. Thus, using the principle of 
progressive taxation, the law levies a 
tax of an increasingly high rate on the 
higher incomes. 


More Taxpayers 


Q. Did the First Revenue Act of 
1940 make any important changes in 
the income tax? 


A. Yes, it made plenty. Federal in- 
come tax payers will be aware of that 
when they pay this tax next week on 
March 15, 1941. For one thing, the 
1940 Tax Act lowered the personal ex- 
emption for single persons from $1,000 
to *$800 and ire married exemption 
from $2,500 to $2,000. This will add 
around two and a half million income 
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taxpayers to the Federal tax rolls. 
Formerly, a mys person with an an- 
nual income of $1,200 or $1,300 and a 
married person with an income of 
$2,700 to $2,800 usually did not have 
to pay a tax because his net income 
(after all deductions) was too low. 
Now, however, these people will pay 
an average tax of about seven dollars 
each. And when an individual’s net in- 
come climbs above $4,000 the surtax 
will hit him hard. The biggest increase 
hits those persons with between $20,- 
000 and $68,000 of income on which to 
pay the surtax. At around $50,000 there 
is as much as a 18 per cent tax increase 
over last year. In the very high incomes 
$100,000 to $5,000,000—there is no 
change. Already the Government was 
taking from 62 to 79 per cent of all 
income above those figures. 


Q. Explain the super-tax of 10 per 
cent, which was added to the 1940 Tax 
Act in order to raise more money for 
defense. 

A. This super-tax, plus the lowered 
personal exemptions, is sure to make a 
taxpayer's total income tax bill a good 
deal higher. Here is how it works. For 
instance, a married person with no de- 
pendents and an income of $2,500 
would pay a regular tax of around $10, 
plus a 10 per cent super-tax of $1. The 
same income in 1939 would have been 
non-taxable since the $2,500 personal 
exemption would have left no taxable 
income. 


Q. We hear a lot of talk about 
wealthy people dodging the income tax 
by putting their money in tax-exempt 
bonds. Explain. 

A. This is known as tax evasion. It is 
perfectly legal. Local, state and Fed- 


eral governments have issued billions of 


dollars worth of bonds to raise money. 
In the past most of these bonds have 
been tax-exempt. This makes them 
easier to sell to an investor, since the 
income he gets from them cannot be 
taxed. Thus a person with a high in- 
come will put a lot of it in tax-exempt 
bonds in order to avoid paying the 
heavy surtax on this income. 


Q. How does this hurt business? 

A. A person with extra cash may buy 
tax-exempt bonds instead of investin 
his money in a private business. Why? 
Because he can be sure of getting a 
steady return from the tax-exempt 
bonds, while the money he invests in 
a business might be lost. Furthermore, 
the money he may make on his business 
investment is taxed by the Government, 
and his income from the bonds is not 
taxed. This is one reason why, these 
experts add, that private business failed 
to improve very much until the Gov- 
ernment started spending billions on 


defense. 


« 


Tax Exempt— 
Pro and Con 


Q. Why doesn’t Con- 
gress pass a law abolish- 
ing tax-exempt local, state 
and Federal bonds? 


A. Critics argue that: 
(1) if local, state and 
Federal bonds are taxed, 
investors won't be so likely 
to buy them; (2) thus the 
governments will have to 
pay more to people for the 
use of borrowed money; 
(3) and this increased 
cost of borrowing will 
amount to more than the 
income brought in by the 
tax on bonds. 

But Federal officials dis- 
pute these assertions. They 
point out that the Treas- 
ury had little trouble sell- 
ing half a billion dollars 
worth of taxable bonds in 
December, 1940. Accord- 
ingly, Congress has ap- 
proved a law this year tax- 
ing all future issues of 
Federal bonds. But any at- 
tempt to tax local and 
state bonds will meet bit- 
ter opposition. Aside from the question 
of raising local and state costs, the tax- 
ing of these bonds is opposed as a 
threat to states’ rights. This means that 
an amendment to the Constitution 
might be needed—and it would be hard 
to get the necessary three-fourths of the 
states to approve an amendment to tax 
their bonds. 


Q. What other taxes are levied on in- 
dividuals by the Federal government? 


A. Estate and inheritance taxes are 
death duties. An estate tax is paid from 
the net estate (after expenses are paid) 
before it is divided. Inheritance taxes 
are levied on the shares of the estate 
received by each heir of the deceased 

erson. A majority of the states levy 
th estate and inheritance taxes. 


Q. Why is the gift tax levied? 

A. It is a levy on gifts made before 
death. It is used to prevent escape from 
payment of the Federal estate tax. By 
giving property to his heirs a person 
could prevent payment of the Federal 
estate tax on the transfer of much of his 
property. 

Q. Explain the different business 
taxes which are levied by the Federal 
and state governments. 

A. These taxes are levied on all types 
of business. The most important are 
those levied on corporations. A corpora- 
tion is the main ies of business or- 
ganization today. It is organized by sev- 
eral individuals and sells shares of stock 
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Christian Science Monitor 


IN THE TAXATION JUNGLE: Overlapping Federal, 
state and local taxes trip the citizen at every turn. 
The property tax is one of the few important taxes 
that state and Federal tax agencies don’t quarrel over. 


to the public in order to raise money. 
Stockholders then receive a share of the 
profits in the form of dividend pay- 
ments on the stock they own. 


Corporation Taxes 


Q. What types of taxes are levied on 
corporations? 

A. (1) General property taxes; (2) 
income taxes; (3) special corporation 
taxes. A corporation’s property is taxed 
the same as other businesses in the 
state, although special taxes may be 
imposed, too. 


Q. Do many states have corporation 
income taxes? 

A. Nineteen states tax corporation 
income. The tax rate is from 2 to 8 per 
cent. 


Q. Name some of the special corpor- 
ation taxes levied by the states. 

A. Organization or entrance taxes or 
corporate charters are generally levied 
for the privilege of organizing and do- 
ing business within the state. Street 
railways and public utilities pay a spe- 
cial franchise tax for the sole right to 
operate in a state or local community. 
Over a third of the states tax chain 
stores. This tax is levied not usually for 
revenue but rather as an aid to the local 
merchants who dislike chain store com- 
petition. Licenses, permits, and - other 
taxes on business are levied by local 
governments. 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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12 Scholastic 


Far-Eastern Seesaw 


(Concluded from page 8) 


be practically on the shores of the In- 
dian Ocean and on the. threshold of 


Burma. 
Key to Southeast Asia 


Singapore is the key to the whole 
situation in Southeast Asia. This great 
British fortress controls the bottleneck 
through which all traffic between Eu- 
rope and the Far East must pass. It is 
near the Netherlands Indies and only 
1,500 miles from the Philippines. It 
dominates the lines of communication 
between England and Australasia. 

Control of Singapore means control 
of the Netherlands Indies and of the 
world’s East-West sea traffic through 
the Indian Ocean. If they could destroy 
or capture pt the Japanese 
could probably gather in the rich booty 
of the Netherlands Indies with com- 
parative ease. While Singapore stands, 
the obstacles in their way are terrific. 


Russia in the Far East 


There are two factors in the Far East 
situation which might delay an imme- 
diate Japanese move to the South. 


The doubtful one is Russia. The Jap- 
anese would at least hesitate if they 
thought their forward march was ex- 
posing their rear to a Russian attack. 
The Russians are playing their usual 
cautious game. They are making no 
threatening moves or gestures. But after 
long negotiations the two countries 
have temporarily renewed the fisheries 
agreement which expired at the end of 
last year. Thus Russia remains on the 
fence. The usual rumors are circulating 
that Russia and Japan are about to sign 
a treaty of friendship. But as yet they 
are only rumors. i 

Another way in which Russia could 
indirectly help Japan would be to stop 
sending supplies overland to the Chi- 
nese armies. Recent reports of serious 
troubles between Chiang Kai-shek and 
his Chinese Communist allies have 
raised this possibility. A split in the 
Chinese r would be doubly wel- 
come to Japan. It would not only lead 
to a possible halt in Russia’s assistance 
to Chiang, it would also, by weakening 
or destroying Chinese resistance, leave 
Japan that much more free to turn her 
attention southward. But the Chinese 
are aware of this and will probably 
patch up their internal differences. 








U. S. Can Crack the Whip 


The final and probably decisive fac- 
tor in the Far East is, of course, the 
United States. America, through its 
connection with the Philippines and its 
interest in the tin and rubber of Malaya 
and the Indies, has a vital stake in 
Southeast Asia. 

Many observers believe that Japan’s 
next moves will depend almost entirely 
on what they think the United States 
will do. President Roosevelt and State 
Department officials have issued strong- 
ly worded statements warning the Japa- 
nese not to go too far. But Japan has 
heard so many verbal protests it has 
grown immune to them. What the Jap- 
anese want to know is, will we back up 
our words with actions? 
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SOCIAL STUDIES QUIZ 


A. TAXES IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Fill in the blanks with the appropri- 
ate words: 


1. 


The national debt limit has now 
been raised to $———_—~— billion. 
1940 income taxes have an added 
defense tax of —~—_— per cent. 
The Federal Government financed 
the Civil War by —~—————_. 
Most of the Federal income comes 
from taxes. 
Most of the income of local gov- 
ernments comes from —————~— 
taxes. 

The 1941-42 budget now calls for 
an expenditure of $———— billion. 





B. TAXATION VOCABULARY 


Write the tax term which is defined 
in each statement: 


1. 


The theory that taxes should be 
heavier on those who receive the 
most service from the government 
is called the ———— theory. 
When a tax increases in proportion 
to the amount of wealth a person 
has, it. is levied according to his 








Lands, houses, and permanent im- 
provements are classified as ——— 
property. 

The additional tax on net income 





(Key to correct answers on Page 16) 


above a certain amount is called 
a 
5. The additional tax on corporation 
profits above past income is called 
the tax. 








C. APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES 


“Washington, Feb. 17 (UP). A spe- 
cial income tax of 10 per cent on the 
rich and poor alike was proposed by 
the National Economy League today to 
finance the multi-billion dollar defense 
program on a cash basis and avoid the 
danger of inflationary bank borrowing. 

“The proposed levy, to be collected 
at the source of income, would be in 
addition to existing income taxes.” 

Underline the proper answer or fill 
the blanks with the proper words: 


1. This tax would be (a) a direct 
tax, (b) an indirect tax. 

2. This tax would be (a) a property 
tax, (b) a special assessment, (c) 
an income tax, (d) an excise. 

3. This tax would be (a) progressive, 
(b) regressive. 

4. This tax would be felt most heavily 
by the (a) rich, (b) poor, (c) 
middle class. 

5. This tax would meet the following 
characteristics of a good tax 

( Primer on Taxation, p. 9): 















6. This tax would not meet the fol- 
lowing characteristics of a good 
tax: 





7. Therefore, I believe that this tax 
(a) should be, (b) should not be 
adopted. 


D. ATTITUDE INDICATOR 


Draw a circle around A if you agree, 
D if you disagree. 

1. AD Taxes should be kept at the 
lowest possible point that 
will insure the performance 
of minimum governmental 
functions. 

2. AD Taxes should be uniform; 
ie., should not be higher 
on one group than on an- 
other. - 

8. AD People should seek to live 
in cities and states which 
have low taxes. 

4. AD Taxes should be high 


enough to purchase neces- 
sary social services. 

5. AD Taxes permit people to 
“buy” collectively what 
they could not afford indi- 
vidually. 
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By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, Ph. D. 


the national debt limit from 49 to 

65 billion dollars. If we continue 
with our present defense program, or 
if we should be drawn into the war, 
there is every reason to believe that this 
debt limit will be further increased, 
and that the government will borrow 
the whole of the sum legally permitted. 
At the same time income taxes are on 
the rise. The increase for 1940 income 
is ten per cent; this will undoubtedly be 
raised much further for 1941 and future 
incomes. 

The question of financing national 
defense, then, is a very urgent one. It 
is, too, a very complex one. Should de- 
fense be financed by loans or by taxes? 
This question can be phr differ- 
ently — should defense be paid for by 
the generation that votes the money and 
fights the wars, or should it be paid for 
by future E soir rg This is really the 
question that faces Americans today. 
But it is not, we must remember, a 
theoretical question. 

This is not the place for a considera- 
tion of the merits of this question, but 
it is possible here to review, briefly, the 
experience that the United States has 
had with this problem in the past. We 
have fought — and financed — six major 
wars. 

The war of the American Roucaiien 
was, of course, a ve ial case for 
it was waged, actual snot by a na- 
tional government but by thirteen 
States. Its financial history was not a 
happy one. Most of the cost of the war 
was paid for in paper money — in 
money that depreciated rapidly and 
eventually became worthless. Some of 
the cost was met by domestic loans, by 
foreign loans, and by taxes — or requisi- 
tions — from the States. The paper 
money which was used for ordinary 
payments — eventually about $250,- 
000,000 — was in the end repudiated. 
That is, the government simply did not 
pay it. The other borrowings were, in 
the end, paid. On the whole, the gen- 
29% that fought the Revolution paid 
or it. 

The experience of the War of 1812 
and of the Mexican War was slightly 
different. In both of these wars the gov- 
ernment had recourse to large loans, 
rather than to taxes. That is, the gov- 
ernment thought it proper—or neces- 
sary—to put off payment until some 
future date. There were, to be sure, ad- 
ditional taxes, but the taxes were not 


T HE Congress has recently raised 


burdensome. And as the wars were rela-. 


tively small affairs, and as the country 


From the March of Democracy (Scribner's) 
“Victory Loan” poster by Howard 
Chandler Christy, during World War. 


quickly recovered its prosperity, the 
task of paying off the loans was not a 
hard one either. 

The Civil War was a very different 
affair. It was in some respects the first 
modern war — the first war waged with 
all the resources of the governments in- 
volved. The South financed its war ef- 
forts as the States financed theirs dur- 
ing the Revolution — with paper money 
and with foreign loans, all of which be- 
came worthless. The Federal govern- 
ment met the problem of finance in 
different ways. It issued paper money 
— the famous backs (our present 
dollar bills) to the sum of $450 million. 
It raised almost three-quarters of a 
billion through new taxes. But by far 
the largest sums were obtained through 
loans — not less than two and three- 

uarter billion dollars. In other words 
men who fought the war passed the 
cost on to the next generation. They 
sed on not only the original debts, 

t the interest charges and many other 
expenses such as pensions. (Altogether 
the pension bill came to over seven 
billion before we were through with it.) 

The Spanish War, again, was a rela- 
tively minor affair, and as it came at 
a time when the nation was enjoying 
prosperity it did not constitute a serious 
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burden. Most of the immediate cost was 
met by increased taxes; there was some 
borrowing, but these loans were rapidly 
repaid. Here, too, it can be said that the 
om ges which fought the war paid 
or it. 

The World War offers us a more di- 
rect comparison with present needs and 
furnishes, perhaps, a moral. World War 
costs were computed not in millions but 
in billions. It is impossible to compute 
the total direct and indirect costs of the 
World War to the American people. It 
is possible to compute something of the 
direct and immediate costs. These, as 
far as we can tell, came to some 35 
billion dollars. Of this 35 billion not 
less than 9 billion went as loans to our 
Allies; only a small part of these loans 
was ever repaid. Over eleven billions 
was raised by taxes. The remainder was 
raised by loans — loans which we are 
still repaying. 

The generation that fought the World 
War, in other words, paid about one- 
third of its direct cost. Two-thirds re- 
mained to be paid later — remained to 
be paid by those who lived on into the 
1920’s and 1930’s and by their chil- 
dren. These had to pay not only this 
two-thirds of the direct war costs, but 
the whole of the subsequent costs — the 
pensions, the bonuses, the hospitaliza- 
tion and relief, the reconstruction costs. 
At first glance this would seem like a 
sizeable bil to pass on to the future. 
Yet when we consider the sums in- 
volved, it will appear remarkable that 
Americans were able to pay out, in 
taxes, during the war years not less than 
eleven billion dollars of war costs, be- 
sides carrying the usual governmental 
expenses. 

at, then, emerges from this swift 
review of our experience with the financ- 
ing of war? Two or three things are 
clear. First that wars become increas- 
ingly expensive, and as they become in- 
creasingly expensive it becomes increas- 
ingly impossible to pay for them by 
direct taxes. Second that on several . 
occasions we have paid part of the cost 
of war through issues of paper money, 
or by inflation, or even by repudiation 
Third that about the best that can be 
expected of any people is that they pay 
approximately one-third of the running 
expenses of war: the rest has to wait. 
And it might be well to add that wars 
almost always cost more after they are 
over than while they are being fought. 
One —e certainly, is clear. We are 
going to be paying for the present de- 
ense program for a good many years. 
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DEMOCRACY AT WORK SOLVING ITS PROBLEMS 
AMERICAN COMMUNITIES IN ACTION . 








| aeacats year several million men, 
women and children move about 
the United States seeking farm jobs. 
Most of these follow the crops and har- 
vests from one section to another, 
finally returning to their homes. Other 
thousands have no homes. They were 
forced from their farms by debt, gon 
land, the increased use of farm machin- 
ery, and the reduction of cotton acreage 
in the South. These people have joined 
the army of “migratory workers” in the 
desperate search for a bare living. Their 
average yearly vr are about $250 
a worker and $450 a family. 

For several years the Federal gore: 
ment has been cooperating with agri 
cultural states in an effort to aid this 
army of migratory workers. Congress 
established in 1933 the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, which provided for a 
Farm Placement Service. But the Fed- 
eral government did not wish to com- 
pete with state officials. So the Federal 
agency appointed farm placement su- 
pervisors in the states in which migra- 
tory labor problems were acute. One of 
these Federal-State agencies—the Texas 
State Employment Service — has done 
much to bring better living conditions 
and more income to that State’s 600,000 
migrant farm workers. The program 
consists largely of finding work for the 
migrants and guiding them to it. The 
Texas system has proved so successful 
that it is being adopted in other states 
having migratory labor problems — 
notably California, whose migratory 
workers were described vividly in John 
Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath. 


Cotton pickers in Kaufman County, Texas. More than 800,- 
000 men, women and children pick that state’s cotton crop. 
It is the State Employment Service’s job to study crops, and 
see that these migratory workers are on hand when needed. 


Following the Crops 


Consider the problems of Texas agri- 
culture. Like other farming states it 
depends on migratory workers to har- 
vest crops in different parts of the state. 
And the crops in no two regions are 
ready for cultivation or harvest at ex- 
actly the same time. Cotton picking 
starts in the Rio Grande Valley in June 
and July. It starts on the plains in Sep- 
tember and October. A cotton picker 
can start work in south Texas in June 
and “pick his way” to the plains. He 
can work here till nearly Christmas and 
then go south to cut spinach and gather 
vegetables in the winter garden area. 

Before the Texas State Employment 
Service went to work, the migrant had 
to take his chances with crop failures 
and false information on was con- 
ditions. In the early 1930’s bewildered 
families followed rumors of “better 
picking” and higher pay. This haphaz- 
ard drifting of workers caused trouble 
for everyone. Migrants arrived in com- 
munities where there was no work, or 
not enough work for all. This resulted 
in wage cuts and starvation. While in 
other communities, farmers were beg- 
ging for workers to save their ripening 
crops. 

It was the terrible “week of death” 
at Lubbock, Texas, that shocked people 
into action. In 1935, exaggerated re- 
ports of work caused migrants to pour 
into Lubbock, central point for one of 
the nation’s major cotton fields. “About 
the time the great migration reached 
Lubbock,” wrote Lewis T. Nordyke in 


Survey Graphic, “a cold rain set in, 
There were no housing facilities. Many 
families, nearly all of them with small 
children, had no protection other than 
that of stripped down cars or a scrub 
mesquite on the open prairie. . . . None 
of the migrants was eligible for relief. 
None could get work. There would be 
no cotton picking until after the rain. 
Farmers, at the time distrustful of mi- 
gratory workers, would make no ad- 
vance payment of wages. Food was 
scarce. Children died. . . . The Em- 
ployment Service has never been able 
to determine how many workers died 
the week of that cold October rain. . . .” 


Willacy County Acts 


The Service sought ways to prevent 
other “weeks of death” in Texas. It 
found that business interests and civic 
organizations in Willacy County, famed 
onion growing area, were working on 
this problem. They laid out a camping 
ground with running water, toilets and 
garbage disposal units for the stranded, 
poverty-stricken -onion pickers in that 
County. The successful Willacy County 
camp was copied by other communities 
scattered all over Texas. The Farm Se- 
curity Administration, one of the Fed- 
eral agencies cooperating with the Em- 

loyment Service, also helped out. It 

gan building four housing units in 
south Texas—at Raymondville (Willacy 
County), Robstown, Sinton and Wes- 
laco, and planned other units. The FSA 
has a steatler program in California. 

The FSA housing units and county 


This scene at Elsa, Texas, shows the Texas carrot crop being 
packed for the northern markets by workers in the fields and 
packing houses. The first step in packing carrots is to move 
them from the trucks to washing conveyor. 


Farm Security Administration Photos 
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Austin, Texas 


State Employment Service 


This Federal-State agency has done much to bring 





better living conditions and more income to the 


600,000 migrant workers who harvest Texas’ crops. 





camps have hel the Employment 
Service perform Pe ificalt job of “traf- 
fic policeman” for migratory workers. 
The camps serve as concentration points 
where the Service can get in touch with 
the workers. The Service carefully 
tracks down all reports or rumors of 
how many workers are needed in har- 
vest areas. For instance, the farmers in 
one cotton area asked for 2,000 pickers. 
The Service investigated and sent only 
85 pickers. If the other 1,915 pickers 
had gone to that area they would have 
been stranded without work. The Sur- 
vey Graphic writer, Lewis T. Nordyke, 
says farmers have been harshly criti- 
cized for these practices. But, he says, 
the farmer has his problem Res > 
usually operates on a very small profit, 
if any ‘Mt all, And bad ie er pest ci 

can cause damage that means the dif- 
ference between profit and loss. The 
farmer came to distrust the workers and, 
distrusting, he advertised for as man 

as he could attract, hoping enoug 

workers to gather his crop would have 
to stay with the job or starve. But the 
Employment Service ‘is changing all 
this. It mit yr ena workers to 
fill the available jobs in an area. And it 
sees that workers are on hand when a 
farmer needs them. Both farmers and 
workers now cooperate with the Service. 


How It Operates 


The Employment Service keeps ac- 
curate records of crop conditions in 
Texas and carefully estimates the num- 
ber of workers that will be needed for 
each harvest. Farm Placement Super- 
visor Robert M. McKinley, who devel- 
oped the Texas system gave this ex- 
ample of the Service’s work in a letter 
to Scholastic: 


“We know that Texas’ cotton acreage 
quota was set by the Agricultural Adjust- 


The life of a migratory worker is no picnic. These unsanitary 
are the result of forcing workers to 
shift for themselves. Today, however, camp grounds with run- 
ning water and toilets are provided by many communities. 
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ment Administration at approximately one 
million acres for 1941. We know the acre- 
age for each county, and we have a break- 
down by farms, so we know that under 
favorable conditions we should produce in 
the State 3,000,000 bales of cotton or more. 
. . . We know that during the coming 
cotton picking season more than 800,000 
men, women and children will pick some 
cotton in our State. It is our job to watch 
carefully the growth of the 1941 crop. If 

fields in 


_ drought and pests devastate our 


one section, other sections will be favored 
with an abundant yield and this will ne 
cessitate a complete change in alo ge 
scheduling. Where we used tho of 
migratory workers in one locality during 
the previous season, we must be ready to 


direct labor away from those points w' e 
conditions have changed... . 


A National Problem 


This discussion of Texas migratory 
labor is particularly timely. From March 
2 to 9, 1941, National Sharecroppers 
Week is being held by the Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union. This Union was 
founded six years ago to aid the 1,800,- 
000 sharecropper families of the South. 
These families till soil they do not own 
(much of which is too poor to yield a 
good crop), live in shacks not worth 
owning, and have little or no cash in- 
come. The Union thinks the real solu- 
tion of this problem lies in the establish- 
ment of Federal communities where 
families can manage farms of their own. 
These farms will produce not only cot- 
ton to sell but also vegetables to eat, 
milk to drink, and timber for homes and 
schools. One Federal community—the 
FSA’s Dyess Colony in Arkansas—has 
been very successful. 

Discussing the migratory labor prob- 
lem, the Union says it is an outgrowth 
of the farm tenancy and shar 

roblem. It points out that the use of 
Lieatiartes farm machinery and the 





reduction of cotton acreage in recent 
years has forced 600,000 more share- 
cropper families to become migratory 
workers. “Much has been written,” the 
Union adds, “of migrants who travel 
over the country in ‘jjalopies’ following 
the crops, but these migrants represent 
no more than one out of ten of the 
poole who have been forced off the 
arms. The other nine had no ‘jalopies’ 
hence did not migrate to California. . . . 
These people drifted into the larger 
towns and cities near the cotton coun- 
try to live in the slum sections and eke 
out an existence by going out on farm- 
ers’ trucks over a radius of 10 to 100 
miles during a six weeks’ cotton chop- 
ping season in the spring and a three 
months’ cotton picking. season in the 
fall. . . . These two work seasons are 
now being threatened by two machines 
—the cotton chopping machine and the 
cotton picking machine. .. .” 

“This problem,” the Union con- 
cludes, “can be met only by organiza- 
tion and education. Unorganized and 
uneducated, these hordes of hungry, 
naked, shelterless people might become 
a menace to all organized labor, a men- 
act to every taxpayer, a menace to the 
American instead of living and a men- 
ace to our democratic form of govern- 
ment...” 

In recent months a House committee 
headed by Representative John H. 
Tolan of California has collected im- 
portant facts on the “interstate migra- 
tion of destitute citizens.” A bill pro- 
viding greater Federal aid to migrants 
will be introduced soon. It is plain that 
no state alone can solve the migratory 
labor problem. But the work of the 
Texas State Employment Service is a 
bright spot in a dark and troubled pic- 
ture. And a local community in Will- 
acy County) helped provide needed 
leadership. 


Here is the main street of the migratory labor camp, buili 
at Sinton, Texas, by the Farm Security Administration. This 
Federal agency has built several of these camps in Texas, and 
hae a similar program to aid migrants in California. 
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What Is a Tax? 


(Concluded from page 11) 


Q. What important changes in the 
Federal taxes on corporations were 
made by the first and Second Revenue 
Acts of 1940? 

A. The First Revenue Act of 1940 
increased by one per cent the normal 
income tax paid by a corporation. In 
addition, the corporation must pay the 
10 per cent super-tax on its normal in- 
come tax. (This super-tax also is paid 
on individual incomes.) This means 
that a corporation earning $25,000 or 
less a year will pay the following taxes: 
14.85 per cent on the first $5,000; 16.5 
on the next $15,000, and 18.7 per cent 
on the next $5,000. Corporations earn- 
ing more than $25,000 a year will pay 
20.9 per cent. 

The Second Revenue Act of 1940 is 
divided into two parts. It imposes on 
corporations earning more than $25,000 
a year an additional increase of 3.1 per 
cent in their normal income tax. As a 
result, they will pay a normal tax of 
24 per cent. Then, it levies another tax 
on the corporations’ excess profits. 


Q. How does the excess profits tax 
operate? 

A. This tax is based on the principle 
that beyond a certain ee. 
profits are excessive (too ish) and 
should be heavily taxed. So the 1940 
excess profits tax aims to prevent a “new 
crop of war millionaires” growing from 
the billions spent on defense. We had 
an excess profits tax during the World 
War period and it brought in nearly 
seven billion dollars between 1917 and 
1921. (See Dr. Commager’s article, 
page 13.) But this tax did not prevent 
a huge crop of war millionaires. Critics 
of the present tax say it won't bring in 
nearly so much money and will allow 
a bigger crop of defense millionaires to 
grow. But businessmen point to the al- 
ready heavy corporation income tax of 
24 per cent and 7 a more drastic ex- 
cess profits tax will injure industry at 
a time when it should operate at full 
power to turn out defense supplies. 
(See Schol., Oct. 14, 1940, page 5 for 
pro and con discussion of excess profits 
tax.) 


The Taxation Jumble 


Q. We've discussed scores of local, 
state and Federal taxes, which are 
levied by many different agencies. 
Doesn’t this cause much confusion and 
waste? 

A. Yes. Consider the huge number of 
taxing agencies in the nation. In ad- 
dition to the Federal government, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the 48 states, 
there are 3,062 counties, 16,442 cities, 
128,548 school districts, 19,978 town- 








ships and 14,572 other local govern- 
mental units. And in many cases these 
taxing units sometimes pile five layers 
of taxes on the citizen. Very often he 
pays two, and sometimes three, taxes 
on the same article. For example, the 
resident of Kansas City or New Orleans 
pays a city tax on gasoline that has al- 
ready been taxed by the state and Fed- 
eral government. In some counties there 
are a hundred or more different taxing 
agencies (school districts, villages, 
cities, etc.) that collect taxes from 
property owners. 


Q. How could this wasteful local tax- 
ation system be revised? 

A. Some experts recommend a sys- 
tem of state tax centralization. Each 
state would collect all general property 
taxes so that all property would be 
taxed once at the same rate. The scores 
of little taxing units in counties could be 
abolished. The state would divide up all 
taxes among the cities and counties on 
a basis of the amount collected in each 
area, Extra grants could be given if the 
city or county needed them. 


Q. Why is state tax centralization op- 
posed? 

A. Local jobholders oppose it be- 
cause they would lose their jobs when 
useless tax agencies were abolished. 
Many citizens oppose it as a threat to 
“local home rule,” although this “home 
rule” has proved expensive. 


Q. What about state and Federal 
taxation? Isn’t there a lot of overlap 
ping? 

A. Yes. Both of them levy taxes on 
the same thing. Of the taxes that the 
Federal government uses, all 48 states 
tax gasoline; 47 tax liquor; 26 have to- 
bacco taxes; 11 tax theatre admissions; 
and many tax corporation and indi- 
vidual incomes. States also quarrel 
among themselves over tax revenue. 


Q. Why are many government off- 
cials alarmed at this competition be- 
tween the 48 states and the Federal 
government? 

A. Mayor LaGuardia of New York 
has pointed out the following dangers: 
If a “progressive,” up-to-date state tries 
to care for its jobless and needy and a 
“backward” neighboring state fails to 
provide these services, the needy will 
come to the “progressive” state for aid. 
In addition to throwing this burden on 
the Res capes state, the “backward” 
state is able to attract new businesses by 
the promise of low taxes. Its taxes are 
low because it doesn’t provide many 
services. New York’s Mayor proposed 
to solve this problem by having the 
Federal government collect enough 
taxes on incomes, tobacco, liquor and 
gasoline for its own and state needs. 
Each state would then receive a per- 








centage of the tax money collected. 
This would eliminate the a 
between “progressive” and “backward” 
states. 


Q. Why is this proposal opposed? 

A. For one reason, states like to use 
low taxes as “bait” to lure new indus- 
tries away from their neighbors. De- 
fenders states’ rights also oppose this 
increase in Federal powers, just as de- 
fenders of “home rule” oppose state 
centralization of local taxing units. 

Although most tax reform proposals 
have been turned down in the past, the 
need for reform is even more pressing. 
Chief Justice Marshall of the Supreme 
Court once said, “The power to tax is 
the power to destroy.” Today, we must 
realize that the failure to use the taxa- 
tion power wisely and efficiently can 
destroy our democracy. 





AWAKENED CHINA 


What do the people of China think? 
How do they feel in the intense nationalis- 
tic period of their history? What are their 
songs? For the minds of the people show 
themselves in their songs. Lin Yutang, in- 
teresting writer and interpreter of ina, 
tells the story in “Singing Patriots of 
China” ( Asia, February, 1941, pp. 70-72). 

To follow the news in China, India and 
the Far East, get used to turning to the 
first pages of Asia (monthly, 35 cents) for 
a review of events in politics and eco- 
nomics. Each month Pearl Buck has a 
review of books on Asia and the world 
which is stimulating. 


Answers to Social Studies Quiz 
A. Taxes in American History 


65 

10 

loans ( borrowing ) 
Income 


general property. 
17h. 


SVM k ONE 


B. Taxation vocabulary 


benefits received 
ability to pay 
real 

surtax 

excess profits 


Aeon 


Application of principles 


(a) a direct tax 

(c) an income tax 

(b) regressive 

(b) r , 
rovide enough money, be certain, be 

Pard to avoid, be economical to col- 

lect and administer, be elastic. 

based on ability to pay, be convenient 


to pay. 
7. no “correct” answer. 


D. Attitude indicator 


There are no “right” answers, but stu- 


dents ‘should discuss the implications of 
their conclusions. 
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CHEERS FOR MISS BISHOP 


Excerpts from the United Artist’s Scenario of the New Movie 
Based on Bess Streeter Aldrich’s Story of a Teacher’s Life 


HERE was much in the full life of 

Ella Bishop, heroine of the new 
United Artists movie made from Bess 
Streeter Aldrich’s hook, Cheers for Miss 
Bishop. (See Following the Films, 
Schol., Feb. 10, 1940.) Ella Bishop had 
long and lasting friendship, and she had 
romance, but her story as a teacher is 
her real story. In the following excerpts 
from the scenario of the film (adapted 
by Stephen Vincent Benet from the 
screenplay based on the book), we give 
you Ella Bishop, first as a starry-eyed 
girl entering the new, raw midwestern 
college with its first freshman class; 
then as a teacher of English at that 
some Midwestern University; ending 
vith her triumphant retirement after a 
long and dedicated career in one of all 
noblest professions. 


Ext. — Several shots of barren prairie 

Corcoran’s Voice: We've got a big 
country here in the United States — yes, 
siree! Why right here in the Middle- 
West are millions of acres that folks 
said could never be settled — said they 
were desert — prairie — useless land . . . 

Ext. — Shot of prairie, now being 
plowed 

Corcoran’s VoIce: . .. But there were 
some of us who didn’t believe that. We 
brought plows to this prairie... 

Ext. — Shot of prairie —in drought 

Corcoran’s Voice: We faced bitter 
times... the summer’s suns. . . 


Ext.— Shot of prairie — blizzard- 
swept 

Corcoran’s Voice: ... Hard win- 
ters... 


Ext. — Intermelting shots of the 
prairie, now cultivated to acres of wav- 
ing wheat and green-leafed corn 

Corcoran’s Voice: .. . And we made 
out in the end . . . That was a dream 
come true. Now. we've got another 
dream . . . of bringing to this prairie an 
education for the thousands of boys 
and girls who can’t go East to get it. 
Sounds kind of biggity, doesn’t it? But 
our boys and girls are seed-corn of the 
nation. and we've got to give them a 
chance. We know it’s as hard a thing 
to do as prom the prairie . . . but 
were starting today .. ._ 

Ext. — Central Hall — full shot (rain) 

It is a big Victorian Gothic building. 
The lines are good, and it will become 
pleasant with age—but now, in its 
newness and rawness, it sticks up out 
of the prairie looking as ugly as sin, and 


Conspicuous as a sore thumb. Every- 
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This scene from the United Artist’s picture shows girls attending chapel services 
on opening day at college. Ella Bishop (Martha Scott) is in center, second row. 


where is evidence of newness and in- 
completeness — overturned wheelbar- 
rows, broken bricks, piles of debris, etc. 
The big unpainted doors stand open, 
the approach to them being up wooden 
planks. The janitor, Chris Jensen, a 
strong, honest, good-natured young 
Swede, is brooming tracked-in mud 
and water out from the hall. 

Corcoran’s Voice: Central Hall has 
opened its doors . . . a University . . . 
in one building . . . 

Int. — Auditorium, Central Hall 

James Corcoran, standing on the plat- 
form, is addressing the seated students, 
perhaps thirty in number — a rather 
meager group in proportion to the cap- 
abilities of the auditorium. They are 
rural types suggesting modest back- 
grounds, in some instances poverty, but 
aglow with eagerness. 

Seated on the platform at Corcoran’s 
right are the members of the Board of 
Trustees — five gentlemen who are un- 
mistakably the important figures in a 
small town, and who include Judge 
Peters. At the left of the platform is a 
reed organ at which a girl is seated, 
waiting for the signal to play. At the 
rear of the platform, at either side of 
the room, are high Gothic windows, 
against which the rain is pattering. In 
the center, between the windows, an 
American flag is unfurled. James Cor- 
coran himself is a man in his forties, 
with a kindly, bearded face, and won- 
derfully wise and humorous eyes. 


As we come in onthe scene... 
or 


‘Note: In English Edition, pages 5-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


Corcoran (continuing his speech): 
And so, on this morning of September 
17th, 1879, it is my privilege to wel- 
come you, the pioneer entering class of 
Midwestern University! 

As he says these words his voice be- 
trays the emotion they arouse in him, 
and he pauses. 

Close shot of seated students, their 
faces echoing Corcoran’s emotion, as 
they applaud. 

Ext.— The new raw road which 
leads up to the entrance of Central Hall 

Shot from the doors, toward a girl 
who is hurrying, indeed running, up to 
the entrance, jumping _ in the 
process. She wears a dripping brown 
cape, with a plaid hood pulled over her 
head, and her feet are encased in 
muddy galoshes. She is nineteen, and 
while she is neither pretty nor beauti- 
ful her face conveys some quality which 
makes it immediately arresting — humor 
perhaps, vitality, capability, or some un- 
known characteristic which combines 
them all. 

Ext. — Reverse angle toward doors 
to old Central 

Chris, looking up from his sweeping, 
sees the girl (off) approaching and his 
face lights up in a smile of greeting. 
Then, as the girl comes breathlessly up 
the planks to him .. . 

Curis: Velcome to school, Miss 
Bis opp! 

Exta_ (Breathless) : 
late? 
Curis 


Chris—am I 


(Reassuringly): Vun—two 
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Miss Bishop’s first day as a teacher. She has a word with Chris Jensen (Sterling 
Holloway), the school janitor, who is destined to adore her through the years. 


minutes maybe. President Corcoran he 
yust start eo . . She hurries in, 
Chris following her. 

Int. — Central Hall, entrance hall 

As Chris and Ella enter. The only 
furnishing in the hall is a long table, 
improvised from planks and saw-horses, 
on which wraps are piled. The doors to 
the auditorium aré closed. 

Eta: I was so excited that I forgot 
my registration money. I had to go back. 
and get it. I've run every step of the 
way... 

As she speaks she off her cape 
meme a long plaid dress made with 
narrow loops and ruffles curving up from 


the bottom of her skirt to the back of - 


her waist, and with a tight-fitting bas- 
que, brave with rows of brass buttons, 
four abreast, across the front. Her hair, 
after the fashion of the period, is piled 
high and drawn back into curls. She 
flings her wrap onto the table and is 
about to stoop to take off her ga- 
loshes ... 

Curis: You yust gotta keep calm, 
Miss Bis’opp . . . keep calm and every- 
t'ing is all right, py yiminy! (He kneels 
to take off her galoshes during this.) 

Exxa: Thank you, Chris. 

An outburst of applause sounds from 
behind the closed doors. She looks 
toward them, her face aglow. 

Exxa: Oh, Chris . . . it is exciting, 
isn’t (Looking around the hall) College! 

Cums (Still busy with her galoshes, 
beams up at her): You knew ay ain't 
yust yanitor no more . . . Ay bane pro- 
moted . . . Ay bane gartner .. . 

Ella does not hear this last, for Chris 
has her galoshes off now and she is 
starting eagerly toward the closed 
doors. About to open them, she be- 
comes suddenly timorous and looks at 
Chris hesitantly. Chris nods encourag- 
ingly. Ella takes a long breath — then, 


very cautiously, she opens the door and 
enters the coe ae softly closing the 
door behind her. 

Int. — Auditorium, full shot 

As Ella enters, Corcoran is still ad- 
dressing the seated students. Ella. slips 
noiselessly down the aisle and into an 
end seat in that section where the stu- 
dents are seated. During this . . . 

Corcoran (Continuing speech): . .. 
I know the sacrifices made by you and 
your parents to enable you to enroll 
with us today. I know that some of you 
have walked miles to get here, and that 
every day — for four years — you'll have 
to walk those miles . . . through rain 
and snow and sleet . . . But I know this 
—the end will pay you for those hard- 
ships . 


(Close shot of Ella, seated and look- 


ing up at President Corcoran.) 

Corcoran’s Voice: . . .because the 
end is wisdom . . . and wisdom is first 
cousin to freedom. And freedom is the 

lory of our nation and our _ Fae 
' As Ella listens to ide’ wales of 
President Corcoran, her expression 
shows how much they impress her and 
shows, too, the dawning of that admira- 
tion for him which is never to flag. 

Full shot 

Corcoran: Let us pray... (He 
bows his head. All do likewise. Close 
shot of Corcoran as he starts his 
prayer.) 

Corcoran: Almighty and most mer- 
ciful God . . . Here, on free land under 
free air, we have tried to build a house 
for Wisdom . , . free to all... 

(Close shot of the seated students, 
their heads bowed.) 

Corcoran’s Voice (Continuing 
prayer): Look favorably upon us, oh 
Lord . . . for today we light a lamp of 
learning . . . 08 

(Close shot of Corcoran.) 
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Corcoran (Continuing prayer): 
May it shine through the years to be! 
Amen... (He raises his head and mo- 
tions to the girl at the organ.) 

(Medium close shot of girl at or- 
gan.) 

She starts playing “Shall We Gather 
at the River”... 

(It is a fine September morning, four 
years later. Ella, some books under her 
arm, is walking with outward briskness 
and inner trepidation up the driveway 
with its bordering rows of young trees, 
on her way to teach her first class at 
Midwestern. It is early, and the doors 
of Old Central are closed, but Ella 
starts up the steps and goes on into 
Central Hall. She reaches the door of 
her classroom, unlocks it with a shiny 
new key, and opens it. She stands in the 
doorway looking about her. It is a per- 
fectly ordinary classroom, about twenty 
fixed seats and desks for students, teach- 
er’s desk on a small platform, black- 
board behind platform, etc. It is also 
perfectly empty and the emptiness and 
order ple Tella 

Exxa (In doorway): Good morning, 
Miss Bishop. . . . (She crosses the rqom 
and mounts the teacher's platform. She 
puts her books down on the desk and, 
standing behind the desk, she addresses 
the rows of empty seats, in a profes- 
sional manner): Good morning, Class! 
You will please come to order . . . (re- 
lapse to naturalness) Oh, my Glory! — 
will I ever be able to do it! (She picks 
up a piece of chalk and on the black- 
board behind the desk she writes, with 
a_ slightly shaking hand, “MISS 
BISHOP.” Having surveyed this criti- 
cally she erases the word “Miss” and 
replaces it with “Ella” .. . A further sur- 
vey leads to further erasures and addi- 
tions until the completed inscription on 
the blackboard reads—“MISS ELLA 
BISHOP, B.A. English one.” This 
seems to hearten her, and standing be- 
hind her desk she once more addresses 
—now with greater assurance — the 
rows of empty seats.) Good morning, 
Class! I. . . (slight hesitation) I want 
you, please, to devote the first ten min- 
utes to the writing of a very brief theme 
on the subject of “My Favorite Season” 
. . « (drops professional manner) No — 
I'll have them write on some subject 
that'll teach me something about them 
. . . I've got to understand ‘em if I’m 

‘oing to help ‘em to learn anything . . . 
ng din (alornig) 4 oie nae or ei 
Ella Bishop, you have to face it . . . Bet- 
ter get it over with right now. (The col- 
lege bell, clanging, interrupts her, 
startling her to visible trembling. A stu- 
dent enters.) 

Srupent: Hasn’t the teacher come 
yet? 

Exxa (determinedly herself to- 
gether): I'm the — 
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(Dissolve to Interior — Ella’s class- 
room.) 

It is age forty minutes later. The 
desks are occupied by students — 
boys and girls — and Ella, now pretty 
well in command of the situation, is sit- 
ting behind her own desk. It becomes at 
once apparent that the “v brief 
themes” have been written. Ella con- 
sults the list of pupils on her desk.) 

Eta: Mr. Anton Radcheck. . . . 

(Anton is a thin, poorly-dressed lad, 
with burning dark eyes.) 

Anton (Rises and reads): “My life’s 
ambition is to be a great astronomer 
_.. because, since I can remember, the 
stars have been to me comfort and 
beauty and like friends.” (Sits down.) 

Etta (Unable to conceal her glow- 
ing response to this): Thank you, Mr. 
Radcheck . . . Miss Minna Fields. . . . 

(Minna is a yearning, striving little 
ugly duckling whose accent betrays a 
foreign parentage and suggests that 
“Fields” is a contraction of some more 
unpronouncable name.) - 

Minna (Reading — and very scared) : 
“Except to get learning I ain’t got no 
special life’s ambition yet. . . .” 

(As Minna sits down the class starts 
to titter and Ella, whose ever ready and 
warm sympathy has gone out to Minna, 
comes into her full stature as a teacher, 
for she raps with an authority which im- 
mediately brings the class to order.) 

(Dissolve to Interior — Ella’s office.) 

(This is a tiny room, made pleasant 
with curtains, books, etc. In it Anton 
Radcheck is now seated with Ella.) 

Etta (Continuing conversation to 
Anton) : . and Professor Wicks 
studied astronomy at Yale . . . and both 
he and President Corcoran have agreed 
that if there’s even one student at Mid- 
western who wants a course in astron- 
omy —there’s going to be a course in 
astronomy! . . . , 

ANTON (shining eyes): Miss Bishop! 

o Oo e 

(Minna Fields is now seated with. 
Ella, in her office, and Minna’s fears 
have vanished.) 

Etta (With that wonderfully warm 
smile of hers): . . . so it just occurred to 
me, Minna, that with that amazing 
memory of yours, you might be inter- 
ested in the librarians’ course. It would 
be an interesting job, wouldn't it, 
Minna? 

Minna (Her plain face transformed) : 
Oh, yes, Miss Bishop! . . . (a stammer- 
ing shyness) But, Miss Bishop. . . . 

E.La: What, Minna? 

Minna (Still stammering): 1... 1 
have got a—a Life’s Ambition now, 
Miss Bishop. It’s . . . it’s... (with a 


tush) it’s to be just like you! 
o oO a 


(Some time later in President Cor- 
coran's office, the President and faculty 
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After more than fifty years of teaching, Miss Bishop retires “to make way for mod- 
ern buildings and methods.” The scene above shows a banquet given in her honor. 


are sitting in judgment on Minna Fields 
who, facing them, looks pitifully fright- 
ened. There are the three bearded Pro- 
fessors — Wick, Carter and Lancaster. 
Wick is fat and friendly, Carter is on 
the dapper side, Lancaster is small, with 
a sharp nervous face, a black pointed 
beard, and eye-glasses held by a black 
silk cord. It is he who has brought the 
charge against Minna—and we sense 
that only the female member of the 
board, the formidable-looking Miss Pat- 
ton, is wholly with him. Professor Lan- 
caster, standing, is addressing President 
Corcoran. ) 

PROFESSOR LANCASTER: . . . So, much 
as I regret the necessity I feel that on 
evidence submitted Miss Fields should 
be expelled. (Meanwhile, Ella opens 
the door.) 

Eta: President Corcoran. . . . 

(At the sound of Ella’s voice Minna 
turns eagerly, her plain, frightened little 
face lighting with hope.) 

PRESIDENT CorcoraN: Come in, Miss 
Bishop . . . (He gestures to a chair be- 
side Professor Wick. Ella crosses to take 
this, as Minna follows her with pleading 
eyes.) . . . Miss Fields’ paper contained 
whole pages of the textbook, repro- 
duced word for word. 

Etta (To Minna — reassuring): 
Minna — did you take a textbook into 
the examination room? 

Minna: Oh, no, Miss Bishop . . . I 
learn by heart. 

LancasTER (Snorting): Really! Are 
we asked to believe . . . that she com- 
mitted an entire textbook to memory? 

Exxa: Please, Professor Lancaster — 
Why don’t you ask her to repeat what 
she wrote? 

Miss Parron (Sweetly acid): That 
would hardly be proof, Miss Bishop. 


She’s had a week since the examina- 
eee 

Eta: Quite so (a sudden 
thought) Professor Lancaster — what 
assignment did you give your history 
class for tomorrow? 

ProressoR LANCASTER: I asked 
them to read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the Constitution. 

Exxia: And memorize them? 

ProressoR LANCASTER: Certainly 
not. 

Exua (Turning to Minna): Have you 
read them? 

Minna: Yes, Miss Bishop. I have 
read and read — for at least an hour. 

Exua: Do you remember the Declara- 
tion... ? 

Minna (Timidly): I think so, Miss 
Bishop. 

( Elia looks eagerly at President Cor- 
coran, who covers his mouth with his 
hand to hide an involuntary smile.) 

PRESIDENT Corcoran ( Sympatheti- 
cally): Miss Fields — do you mean you 
can actually recite the Declaration of 
Independence? 

Minna (Still timid): I could try, 
President Corcoran. 

PRESIDENT Corcoran: Very well, 
then. Go dhead. 

Minna (Hesitates, looks about the 
room nervously. Then, taking a dee 
breath, commences slowly): “When in 
the course of human events it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve the 
political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume 
among the powers of the earth. . .” 
(Ella holds her breath as she listens, 
rooting for Minna with her whole 
being.) 

Minna (Rapidly accelerating): “.. . 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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How to Make Friends 


and Be Influenced by Composers 
A Chapter from the Book You Can Enjoy Music 


HERE is no way of measuring 
the extent to which your feeling 


for a man’s music is governed by 
your feeling toward the man himself. 
All judgments are more or less personal, 
even artistic ones, although we are loath 
to admit it. Yet it does not follow that, 
because you admire a composer’s char- 
acter, by the same token you enjoy his 
music, nor the converse. What is cer- 
tain, however, is that understanding a 
composer as a man leads to a better 
understanding of him as a musician. 
This is true whether he pours forth 
“sweet strains of unpremeditated art” 
which seem to bear no relation to his 
private life, like Schubert, or whether 
his creative life is as autobiographical 
as Schumann’s. The revelation to you of 
each one’s music becomes a question of 
your success in divining his personal in 
relation to his artistic impulses. It is a 
fascinating field of exploration. 

Deems Taylor has a theory, which 
he expounds in his book, Men and 
Music, to the effect that a composer's 
greatness is measurable by his ability to 
detach himself, attaining a state of 
complete objectivity while in the act of 
writing, and that furthermore, the emo- 
tions inspired in you by his music are 
in no sense necessarily confiected with 
the feelings which sway him at the 
moment of writing. This would indicate 
that the severance of a composer's per- 
sonality from his creative power is com- 
plete. In support of this theory, Mr. 
Taylor points to two composers, Tschai- 
kowsky and Mozart. He mentions the 
Nutcracker Suite and Sleeping Beauty 
ballet, the B flat Piano Concerto and 
luscious Violin Concerto, the Fifth Sym- 
phony with By waltzes in two of its 
four supposedly doleful movements, the 
lyric Romeo and Juliet Overture as bear- 
ing no trace of the chronic melancholy 
attributed to Tschaikowsky, a reflection 
of the existence of which Tschaikowsky 
wrote: “Regretting the past, trusting the 
future, and dissatisfied with the present 
—such is my life.” When Mr. Taylor 
analyzes the composer’s life and a 
acter, however, he has to admit that 
they contain many satisfactions which 
may have alleviated his excessive mor- 
bidity, and even induced him to smile 
occasionally. He had no reason for being 
consistently down in the mouth, nor 
for adhering to a mood of unrelieved 
pessimism in his writing. Those pieces 
which are seemingly not in accord with 
the accepted idea of Tschaikowsky as a 





By Helen L. Kaufman 


Abbe Franz Liszt was at the height of 
his career when Fortune Layraude made 
this portrait of him in Rome in 1870. 


sobbing symphonist can be set down to 
the happier moments, or the reconstruc- 
tion of those moments, in his life. The 
gloom of the Pathetic Symphony, an 
avowedly personal outcry, remains un- 
relieved. But there is nothing to prove 
that in order to adopt a lighter tone, 
he had to go into a kind of trance, com- 
pletely detaching himself from his real 
self. On that point, you may speculate 
as you please. 

Tschaikowsky did not know the “ugly 
grinding poverty, ceaseless worry, be- 
wilderment and humiliation” of Mozart, 
who wrote some of his gayest music 
during his worst moments. Yet there 
must have been an unquenchable spark 
of lightheartedness in the man who 
waltzed with his wife to keep them 
both warm when there was neither coal 
in the grate nor money to purchase it, 
who was the life of the party in com- 
pany, who could pour music from his 
mental reservoir onto the paper as fast 
as his pen could write. Of course, he 
wrote melancholy music also, yet he 
could so far disregard the pangs of 
ton | and the ravages of illness and 
mental anxiety, as to sparkle in his 
music at the most unlikely moments, 


possibly because of his ability to de- 
tach himself, but more probably be- 
cause he could draw at will u n which- 
ever side of his nature the job required. 


“Papa” Haydn 


You can, if you wish, build a circle of 
composers as you would a circle of 
friends, peopling the world of music 
with personalities, instead of lay figures 
with names attached. Sometimes one or 
two significant facts, selected as a cari- 
caturist selects outstanding features be- 
cause of their bearing on the whole pic- 
ture, make a man come to life as a 
human being and kindred soul. Take 
Papa Haydn, for instance. He wrote 
some of his happiest music as an escape 
from the tirades of the virago of a wife 
who bedeviled him by making curl- 
papers of his best compositions. He was 
the original henpecked husband, never- 
theless fortunate in being able to tum 
the key in the door of his workroom 
which shut out not only the sound of 
his sharp-tongued consort’s voice, but 
all thought of her existence. In truth, 
he lived a double life. Before sitting 
down at his desk early in the morning, 
he dressed carefully, slipped on his fin- 
ger the diamond and sapphire ring 
given him by his king, Frederick of 
Prussia, and with it forgetfulness of all 
save the music he wrote steadily for 
five or six hours without a break. He 
was superstitious about that ring. With 
it on his finger, his white wig carefully 
combed, black satin knickers pressed, 
ruffles at neck and wrist spotless, he 
reflected in his music the scrupulous 
neatness of his attire. That he should 
have been the man to prune and edit 
the orchestra and clarify the sonata form 
becomes wholly comprehensible, a logi- 
cal result of the meticulous habits to 
which he adhered through all wifely 
attempts to disrupt them. 

Had Bach not been more than an 


ordinary choir master and pedagogue, . 


like those pedaling the organ in the 
churches of every little Germarr village, 
his music would be no different from 
that of all the others. But Bach was a 
deeply religious man, so fervent that 
no profession of his abiding faith could 
be perfunctory. He was a family man; 
the survivors of the twenty children 
born to him gathered about him with 
their musical instruments in a family 
life that was harmonious in every sense. 
His tenderness toward them, and to- 
ward his young second wife, Anna 
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Magdalena, he infused into his writing. 
The Clavier Biichlein fiir Anna Mag- 
dalena Bachin, Anno 1722, a book of 
little pieces written for and dedicated 
to her during their early married life as 
an aid to her efforts to play the piano, 
was a special tribute, which has de- 


‘lighted ry other beginning pianists. 


Essentially, he was a loving man, whose 
love reached out beyond the immediate 
personal relationships which it warmly 
enfolded to the greater love of the uni- 
verse and the Almighty. Whether Bach 
rejoices, grieves, supplicates, or resigns 
himself to a will highér than his own, 
the abiding love in his’ heart casts its 
mantle over his musical utterances, 
gathering them into ‘unity. 

Whom else do you wish to know? 
There are so many, you cannot hope to 
become friendly, or even acquainted 
with them all. In the beginning, you 
had better concentrate on a few of the 
undeniably great figures of the past. 
They will serve as a nucleus for the ex- 
pansion of your circle as time goes on. 
There was much beautiful and interest- 
ing music, there were many challenging 
composers before Palestrina and after 
Debussy. But for the present, it is better 
to allow these two to bound at oppo- 
site ends the list of those whose lives 
you will look into for the enhancement 
of your enjoyment of their music. Pales- 
trina, Bach, Gluck, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Schu- 
bert, Liszt, Chopin, Mendelssohn—per- 
haps Rossini-Brahms, Wagner, Verdi, 
Tschaikowsky and Debussy—there are 
deplorable gaps in the list, long as it 
May appear, but it must suffice as a 
beginning. 

The bare bones of biography can be 
found j i i 

d in any encyclopedia or collection 
of thumb-nail sketches. A prelimin 
reading of one fixes your com 


s 
nationality, place in history‘and the ma- 
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jor facts of his life. But to recreate his 
personality, more; much more, is re- 
quired. If your appetite for information 
has been sufficiently whetted, a wag 
length biography, possibly one in fic- 
son beat ie Saad be wn Hin Like his- 
torical novels, such biographies can cre- 
ate for the layman an impression more 
lasting because of its picturesque vivid- 
ness than that of a more erudite but 
less colorful book. Thus; Thayer's Life 
of Beethoven in three volumes, an ad- 
mirable and thorough study of the 
ag of composers, is less valuable 
or your immediate need than Romain 
Rolland’s or Robert Haven Schauffler’s 
less pedantic and more dramatic ac- 
counts. Last, but not least, read the let- 
ters of composers. They have a way of 
revealing interesting incidents omitted 
from biographies. Many of the men 
who are most eloquent in music are 
likewise prolific and entertaining letter- 
writers, notably Mozart, Beethoven, 
Liszt, Schumann, Mendelssohn and 
Wagner. Their letters amplify the po- 
litical, historical and musical ~back- 
ground against which they functioned, 
and explain its connection with their 
own lives and their music. 


A leisurely- perusal of the letters 
which Chopin wrote clearly illuminates 
the combination of ardent patriotism 
with susceptibility to feminine charm 
which dictated much of the music. of 
this nostalgic Pole, who lived so much 
of his life in Paris that he appeared 
more French than the Parisians, yet or- 
dered that some of the soil of his be- 
loved Poland should be placed in his 
grave. He was versatile. From the trivial 
waltz he tossed off to please his friend 
George Sand, in honor of her pet dog 
chasing its tail, to the tragic Revolu- 
tionary Etude, wrung from him in his 
despair upon learning that Warsaw had 
been taken by the Russians, a whole 
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Morning prayers in the family of the 
great P Joh Sebastian Bach, 
from a painting by Toby E. Rosenthal. 





range of pieces reflects his flitting 
moods. 


The Stormy Wagner 


Wagner, too, was seriously affected 
by the political upheavals of the late 
nineteenth century. The sign in a Ger- 
man cafe, “Politics and Wagner may 
not be discussed here” linked oo 
stormy subjects sure to provoke broken 
china and broken heads. In flight from 
ene changes unfavorable to him, 

agner took refuge in Switzerland, 
where he composed the Ring. Picture 
him at the Asyl, his villa in Zurich, 
beret on head, craggy, irascible, yet 
with a driving power and charm that 
grappled his friends to him with hooks 
of steel. 

Picture him struggling against finan- 
cial odds, misunderstanding of his mu- 
sic, political chicanery, the jealousy of 
his unfortunate first wife Minna, who 
understood him not at all. He was a 
Gulliver in the toils of the Lilliputs. 
Wagner was a selfish, vain man of Gar- 
gantuan appetites, of whom it was said 
that he believed in renunciation for 
everybody but himself. His life was un- 
doubtedly lived to an unusual degree 
around himself as the hero, to whom all 
else was sacrificed, for he was a play- 
actor who demanded the center of the 
re. first, last and all the time. From 
such a man you must not expect deli- 
cacy or subtlety. He painted overwhelm- 
ing oil canvases, but never a small por- 
trait or delicate water-color. 

Background, background. Political, 
historical, educational, sentimental, na- 
tional — all are needed to round out the 
picture. Nationality is an interesting 
angle from which to approach your 
composer, for undoubtedly it plays a 
part as one ingredient, at least, in 
seasoning his writings. How potent its 
flavor is a moot question. The fact is 
that national idiom is elusive and in- 
definable, that it partakes of the spirit 
rather than the flesh. Music is known 
as the universal language, but it is a 
language of many dialects, the differ- 
ence between one and another being a 
matter not of musical etymology but of 
feeling. National differences cannot be 
compounded without study of each in- 
dividual composer, and hardly then. It 
is best to make no attempt to general- 
ize about nationality, but listen Closely 
and determine for yourself, if you can, 
whether French or German music is 
recognizable to you as such, and if so, 
on what points you base your recogni- 
tion. 

The stock Russian of drama and fic- 
tion is superstitious, dreamy and intro- 
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cue , subject to fits of inconclusive 
philosophizing and self-pity which al- 
ternate with wild bursts of unrestrained 
gaiety. Check this — against any 
Russian novel or play, and then listen 
to music picked at random from the 
catalogue of Russian composers. Is the 
Russian soul the same throughout, rec- 
ognizable in all Russian music past and 
present because it is complex, agitated 
and unfathomable? It is for you to say. 


The Abbe of the Piano 


Suppose you try getting acquainted 
with one of the great composers accord- 
ing to these suggestions. Take Franz 
Liszt, the Hungarian virtuoso-composer 
of the fascinating dual personality. On 
the one hand you see pictures of the 
benign Abbé Liszt, in black cassock 
and skull-cap, seeming to murmur his 
Catholic benediction from the printed 
page. On the other, you hear tales of 

is passionate nature, of the fury with 


which he flung himself at the piano, of . 


his ardor in championing the “music of 
the future.” Perhaps you hear a piece 
of his ultra-romantic music re wer 
by a pianist, or colorfully proclaimed by 
an orchestra. Perhaps you have 
swooned with emotion at the senti- 
mental passages of the Liebestraum. 
His life offers some explanation of these 
contradictions. 

Like Beethoven’s, it divides itself 
into three periods. Born at Raiding, 
Hungary, on October 22, 1811, Franz 
was such a puny baby that his father 
had actually reached the point of order- 
ing a little coffin when the infant ral- 
lied and decided to live. Thanks to the 
musical education provided by his 
father, and the interest of the Ester- 
hazy family, to one of whom his father 
was steward, he played his first con- 
cert at the age of nine. Prince Nicholas 
Esterhazy was so impressed that he 
raise a subscription d which en- 
abled the boy to go to Vienna for fur- 
ther study with two great teachers, 
Salieri and Czerny. Here Beethoven 
heard him play, and imprinted on his 
yotng brow a laudatory kiss which has 
become historic, though there is no rec- 
ord of the boy’s having worshipfully re- 
fused to wash the spot thendaen: As a 
child prodigy, he took Paris by storm 
in 1823, and for many years he 
made that city his headquarters, sally- 
ing forth on concert tours which were 
uniformly successful. Of him it might 
have been said, as it has been of 
Vladimir Horowitz in our own day, that 
when he played the piano, the wires 
smoked. He introduced a great many 
of his own piano compositions to the 
world, although he was canny enough 
not to force that point, but to place on 
his programs the works of contem- 
poraries he admired. He was generous 


and tolerant to an unusual degree in 
extending both encouragement and sub- 
stantial help. Causes as divergent as the 
relief of famine sufferers in Budapest 
and the completion of a Beethoven 
statue in Bonn found in him a generous 
donor of funds and personal service. 

Then in 1847, he entered upon a new 
phase of his career. He ceased to roam 
about the earth playing the piano, set- 
tled in Weimar as conductor and 
musical director to the Grand Duke 
Alexander. Eleven years of prolific com- 
position followed, during which he 
wrote most of his best-known works, in- 
cluding twelve of his symphonic poems, 
the form he initiated; Faust and 
Dante symphonies; fifteen of his twenty 
Hungarian Rhapsodies, and a sheaf of 
smaller works. 

His religious excursion occurred when 
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Richard Wagner, “beret on _ head, 
craggy, irascible,” as the contemporary 
artist Lenbach painted him in 1872. 


he was about fifty. He settled in Rome 
for a period of prayer and meditation, 
and in 1865 tock religious orders and 
the title of Abbé with them. The ritual 
of the church, the organ music and 
stained glass windows and rich proces- 
sional so enthralled him, that oratorios 
and organ music claimed most of his 
creative energy for a few years. 

His last years were devoted to teach- 
ing. Many of the disciples who sought 
him in Weimar appeared with distinc- 
tion on the concert stage to attest his 
eminence as a pedagogue. He died of 
pneumonia, contracted while he was 
on a jubilee tour in celebration of his 
seventy-fifth birthday. Like his idol 
Paganini, Liszt had so much of the 
showman, not to say charlatan, in his 
nature, that the motives of his indis- 
putable panty, even his hypnotic 
pianism have been called in question. 





Envious colleagues quote. with relish 
his remark in an un ed moment 
that he wrote three Se 
music, the one he gave his pupils, the 
one he showed his colleagues (fiend- 
ishly difficult) and the one he actually 

layed in public, the last of course 
sine the easiest. Whatever his finger- 
ings, his playing became a legend, his 
a maintain their popularity 
in the face of all criticism, and his 
supremacy as a teacher has never been 
questioned. Think of him as the show. 
man par excellence, and you have the 
key to the seemingly glamorous life. of 
which he said when asked to write it, 
“It was hard enough to have lived it.” 


Not all of the composers can be sum- 
marized in a few words, but in most of 
their lives you will find some dominat- 
ing element which explains them in 
relation to their music. Beethoven's 
deafness, which caused him to be out- 
wardly gruff and rude and solitary, was 
an influence of immense importance 
upon the inner life out of which he 
created, and which gave him music its 
satyrs ignancy. Social by nature, 
ond of life and gaiety, exquisitely sensi- 
tive, he lived not as he wished, but as 


his tragic infirmity compelled. He was. 


the loser, music the gainer thereby. The 
love of Robert Schumann for Clara, a 
devotion as rare as that of Elizabeth 
and Robert’ Browning, is a_ bright 
thread running through his somber life 
to its tragic conclusion in an insane 
asylum. The «wealth, culture and ver- 
satility of Mendelssohn, his sensitiveness 
to impressions of the travels in which 
his position permitted him to indulge, 
his role of friend-of-all-the-world could 
have led to his creating no other kind 
of music than he did. Franz “Schubert, 
poor, ugly, and outwardly anything but 
a success, was able to surround himself 
with a circle of musical friends who 
believed in him, and who encouraged 
him when he sang and played for them 
the compositions which issued from his 
pen almost without his volition. Brahms, 
too, had his friends, especially Robert 
and Clara Schumann, to whom he was 
devoted. Even from them he withdrew 
for long periods, ‘for he was a phi- 
losopher, and philosophers mediate in 
solitude. 

As you come to read the circum- 
stances under which masterpieces were 
composed, and the stories within them, 
yer will have data in addition to your 

owledge of a man’s life and character 
sufficient to enable you to form your 
own judgment as to the strength of the 
silver cord that binds him to his brain 
children. 

Condensed from You Can Enjoy Music, 
by Helen L. Kaufman. Reprinted by per- 
mission of Reynal & Hitchcock, Publishers, 
and of the author. 
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‘SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


The Spread of Economic Education 


Ra ane 


New Social Studies Yearbook Published 


and secondary school economic 

education has found a place. It is 
found in the curriculums of | social 
studies, English, mathematics, science, 
commercial subjects, industrial arts, and 
home economics. Only five per cent of 
students enrolled in high schools study 
it as a separate subject, but most of 
them study economic problems during 
their high school career. The problem 
received new consideration in the 
Eleventh Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies: Eco- 
nomic Education, edited by Harold C. 
Clark (Washington: The National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1940, 
$2.00), upon avhich this discussion is 
based. 

Early economic education was aca- 
demic, and followed rather closely the 
college texts, treating such topics as 
production, consumption, distribution, 
and exchange. By 1920, this content 
was expanded to bring in material 
from related social sciences and “prob- 
lems.” A social point of view dephacel 
the emphasis on traditional principles. 
By 1940, the trend toward considering 
economics in its social setting had rather 
definitely changed the content of texts, 
consumer economics and_ vocational 
guidance had received more promin- 
ence as economic problems, and non- 
text materials of instruction had come 
to be used more widely. 

Apart from the study of economics as 
a school subject, much economic educa- 
tion is present in the modern second- 
ary school. There is a general recogni- 
tion of the importance of such educa- 
tion, and of the sterility of much of 
the formal training. Consumer prob- 
lems form an important part of curric- 

. ula in home economics, commercial 
studies, and social studies. 

In an integrated program, economic 
education has a significant place. No 
matter what areas of living or social 
processes form the guiding themes, they 
lead into man’s, adjustment to nature. 
and the. economic organization by 
which goods are produced, resources 
are apportioned, goods are shared, 
populations are adjusted, and co-ordi- 
nating institutions developed. The study 
of these should stimulate a sensitivity to 
economic problems, the development ot 
a working knowledge of economic in- 
stitutions, and an appreciation of the 
contributions of various oups to our 
social and democratic ch 

Even the classical economics courses 


seek to make principles and laws func- 


| N EVERY grade of the elementary 


tional, but the functional approach is 
a far cry from the classical. Few of us 
who have been trained in economic 
theory- have been able to apply that 
theory to totalitarian economy or to the 
pressing problems of the last ten years. 
The functional approach does not pre- 
tend to do more; it only claims to use 
an analytic method in studying eco- 
nomic problems. Its proponents would 
be the first to agree that it would not 
aid the student tomorrow by solving 
those problems of the future today. But 
they would hold that an analytic 
method of study would be more likely 
to transfer to a future economic prob- 
lem than a set of memorized principles 
and laws. 
' Formal economics should probably 
be given only to the most apt, scho- 
lastically, and after the secondary 
period. Study of economic problems 
and the application to them of problem 
solving techniques, however, has a 
place in the secondary school. Eco- 
nomic education, however, is much 
broader than political economy, and is 
no longer the sole property of the social 
scientist. 

JULIAN C. ALDRICH 


Classroom Aetivities 
FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


A Unit on Paying for National 
Defense 


This week we again present a unit 
of work on a contemporary problem. 
The center of interest of this unit is 
the method by which a democracy pays 
for the defense of the nation. While 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
March 10th 


For Social Studies: 


Atoms on Parade: The Chem- 
ical Industry (No. 6 in Scholastic’s 
Series of Major Defense Indus- 
tries). 

An orignal article on the past 
history and present importance of 
Australia as a Far-Eastern power. 
For English Classes: 

“Poetry Was Her Solitaire’”—a 
chapter about Emily Dickinson 
from Van Wyck Brooks’ New 
England: Indian Summer. 

Poetry Corner: Walt Whitman. 

“Study Hall Sue,” by Lois Rob- 
inson. Advice to students on how 
not to write. 











the core of the problem is public fi- 
nance (taxation and the expenditure 
of taxes), the ramifications of the prob- 
lem enter every phase of our economic, 
social and political life. This unit is pri- 
marily a social studies one, but may be 
used in English as a study in research 
techniques and theme writing. 

There are enough activities suggested 
here to carry most classes. through sev- 
eral weeks, but many classes will want 
to give only a few days or a week to 
this study. In that case, the teacher will 
take only exploratory activities and a 
few of the research activities, adapting 
them to the resources and needs of the 
community. 


What the Unit Might Do 


Through the unit study the students 
should be able to see public finance as 
a broad and fundamental human prob- 
lem. They should progress from a naive 
assumption that taxes are taken from 
hardworking people in order to pay 
parasites, and to the concept that 
through taxation people are able to do 
collectively what they would be unable 
to do individually. The main topics to 
be studied might be: the services of 
government (routine governmental 
functions, defense activities, social wel- 
fare agencies), the costs of government 
(normal and emergency, federal and 
local), the American system of taxation 
(basic principles, the dual system, ‘gov- 
ernmental borrowings), and foreign fi- 
nance practices (especially Britain and 
Germany ). 

In the process of this study the teach- 
er will be most concerned with the 
development of desirable skills. and at- 
titudes in students. Skills in using read- 
ing sources (use of texts, handbooks, 
pamphlets, magazines, etc.), in gaining 
information from tables, charts and 
graphs, and in efficient study are a pri- 
mary concern of the teacher. This work 
can contribute to pupil skills in re- 
search (planning, searching for infor- 
mation, analysis, organization, drawing 
conclusions from divergent sources, 
etc.), and skill in expression (oral and 
written). It can also contribute to at- 
titudes of problem solving, critical 
thinking, interest in contemporary af- 
fairs, and respect for American institu- 
tions and laws. 


Teacher Preparation 


When the teacher has decided upon 
the length of time to be given to this 
unit, he should select those activities 
which seem best adapted to the class 
and the community, and should seek 
others which will tie in the class work 
with those questions which are alive 
in the community. The materials avail- 


able in the school and community li- 
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braries should be surveyed, and the 
materials needed reserved. Free or in- 
expensive materials should be ordered 
to supplement those in the classrooms. 
Files of material relating to the topic 
should be placed in an accessible place. 
Back numbers of Scholastic referred to 
here should be placed on the magazine 
table. 


Initiating Classroom Activities 


The unit study might well work out 
of the class study of HR 1776: How 
will the “Aid to Britain” be financed? 
Discussion of this question will lead into 
the study of war finance. Other ap- 
proaches might be: 

1. Discussion of income tax returns, 
and the reasons for the increase in the 
number of persons filing returns this 
year. Posting a tax blank may start the 
class discussion. 

2. Review the article, “The Cost ot 
Security,” in the January 27 issue of 
Scholastic. 

The initiating activity should arouse 
the students’ interest in the topic, and 
help them to see the significance of 
the problem. A combination of the ac- 
tivities mentioned above would bring 
the problem directly to the student (he 
pays for the war now in reduced in- 
come, and later as the debt is retired). 
From these activities the class should 
go to the preliminary (naive) planning 
stage. 

On the basis of the class discussion 
of the article mentioned above and 
others which the class has discussed 
through the year, the class should try 
to see the problem and its component 
parts. Many of the implications will 
not be apparent at once, and will have 
to be suggested by the teacher. As 
student suggestions are made, - they 
should be written on the blackboard 
and, later, organized into topics for pre- 
liminary study.\ These topics will be for 
study by the entire class; individual and 
committee researches should follow the 
overview study based, mainly, on this 
issue of Scholastic. 


Exploratory Classroom Activities 


The introductory class study of the 
unit should. be based on the materials 
of this and preceding issues. The “stu- 
dent purposes” should be directed to 
the articles, pointing out how they 
answer the questions raised by the 
students. The class may concentrate 
on a few of the activities mentioned 
below, or may take all of them. If the 
class is to have only a “short unit” 
(one or two days), they should also 
take one (or more) of these suggested 
“summarizing activities.” If the class 
is to take the longer unit, other sum- 
marizing activities will be suggested 


later. ’ 
1. On the blackboard, the class should 


list the services of the Federal, state, and 
local governments. Where possible, use 
visual aids to dramatize the story. Use 
“Primer on Taxation” in this issue, social 
studies texts, articles on “From Blueprints 
to Weapons” (Nov. 4, p. 8), “Cannon and 
Butter” (Jan. 6, p. 11), “How Much Aid to 
Britain” (Jan. 18, p. 5), and those in the 
Defense Series (Nov. 18, Dec. 16, Jan. 13, 
Jan. 27, Feb. 3). 

2. Form the class into the House Ways 


and Means Committee. Discuss the pro-- 


posed budget (Scholastic, January 27, 
1941) including debate on reduction of 
“non-defense” appropriations and reduction 
to the lowest possible levels of future bor- 
rowings. Use “The National Debt and-War 
Finance” in this issue and “Cannons and 
Butter,” January 6, 1941, issue. 

3. Have a committee of the class intro- 
duce and defend the excess profits tax 
( Scholastic, October 14, 1940, p. 5). The 
class should be prepared to discuss the tax 
in the light of the principles of taxation in 
the “Primer on Taxation” in this issue. 

4. Have an open forum led by two (or 
four) debaters on the subject, “Resolved, 
That the Congress should enact a law em- 
bodying the essential provisions of the 
Keynes plan.” Draw upon “Paying the De- 
fense Bill” in issue of February 24, and 
references given in that article. 

5. Make an exhibit which illustrates 
federal, state and local taxes. Use tax ap- 
plications, tax receipts, and notices. Label 
each according to the service paid for, and 
the principle of taxation which it repre- 
sents. Use the “Primer of Taxation” in this 
issue and texts on the problem in the school 
library. 

6. Hold a debate on H. R. 1776, assign- 
ing a number of students to take the parts 
of Congressmen. Let students read papers, 
magazines, and the Congressional Record 
in order to give digests of speeches actually 
given. 

7. (Summarizing) Prepare a class or 
homeroom program on “The Privilege of 
Paying Taxes.” 

8. (Summarizing) Plan a joint meetin 
with the Committee on Government on 
its Operation of your local. League of 
Women Voters to discuss necessary tax 
measures for financing national defense. 


Study (Research) Activities 


If the class uses this material as a 
short unit, these activities will serve as 
suggestions for the “A contract” or for 
faster students. If the class as a whole 
plans to take the complete unit, a sec- 
ond planning period should take place. 
The exploratory activities should be 
evaluated by discussing the questions: 
“What have we learned?” and “What 
more can wé learn or do?” Topics will 
be suggested by students based on spe- 
cial interests of individuals and groups, 
and many will be suggested by the 
teacher (unobtrusively) based on local 
resources and community problems. 

The suggestions here are to aid the 
teacher ‘in anticipating student sugges- 
tions and to serve as guides to the ma- 
terials available. Others will come in 
the planning period from pupils and the 


teacher. Committee work of two to four 
students should be encouraged. Permit 
individual study where special interests 
and aptitudes are shown. Work with 
the committees in planning their study, 
organizing bibliographies and_ study 


‘materials, and aiding in planning com- 


mittee reports. 


Activities Relating to 
Services of Government 

1. Chart the expenditures of Federal, 
state, and local governments on education, 
highways, general. government, protection, 
social welfare and miscellaneous purposes. 
Explain the variations shown. 

2. Make a poster showing the major 
services of government and appealing for 
their rs a 

3. Make a study of the non-defense ac- 
tivities of government, and reach a class 
conclusion on the wisdom of retaining those 
activities in times of national emergency. 

4. Recommend activities of the govern- 
ment (Federal, state, or local) which 
should be turned over to private business. 
Recommend activities now under private 
control which you feel should be a function 
of government. Which of these changes 
would you recommend only for the emer- 
gency? Give the reasons for the changes 
you recommend. Use references in Scho- 
lastic, Oct. 7, 1940, page 10. 

Activities Relating to 
Costs of Government 

5. Chart the present costs of govern- 
ment, Federal, state and local, indicating 
in contrasting color those costs relating to 
national defense. Use article on “National 
Debt and War Finance” in this issue and 
“The Cost of Security” in issue of January 
27. . 

6. Using similar material, chart the 
trends in governmental cost over the last 
thirty years. On the chart, indicate by ar- 
rows significant events which have affected 
trends in costs, and by concise paragraphs 
explain the effect of these events upon 
costs of government. 


Activities Relating to the 
American System of Taxation - 


7. Organize a quiz program based on 
the “Primer on Taxation” (p. 9). The 
first part of the quiz period should be given 
to definition of terms, the second part to 
illustration of terms. 

8. With the cooperation of the local 
League of Women Voters, analyze and 
chart the tax structure of your community 
and your state. Indicate what is assessed, 
who assesses it, how the assessor is ap- 
pointed, who determines the tax, how taxes 
are paid, and what happens to those who 
avoid: payment. : 

9. Compare Adam Smith’s. principles of 
taxation ( Hill and Tugwell, Our Economic 
Society and Its Problems, pp. 420-421) 
with those in the “Primer on Taxation.” 
Defend.the additions to Smith’s list. 

10. Write a paper on “The Develop- 
ment of the Present Tax System” based on 
Chapters XXV (The Growth of Govern- 
mental Functions) and XXVI (Taxation 
and Public Finance) ‘in Recent Social 
Trends (McGraw-Hill). 

11. Hold an open forum with “key per- 
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sons” in your community on the need for 
revision of the general property tax 7% your 
community. Have a committee of your 
class gowns the facts as drawn from the 
Giles of your local Governmental Research 
Bureau. Have members of the class pre- 
cared to defend those aspects whith are 
vod and to propose needed modifications. 
T..ke notes on the discussion of issues to be 
st:died in class. 

i2. Evaluate each tax paid in your com- 
munity in relation to the principles of taxa- 
tion. Have the class propose substitute 
means for raising revenue for those taxes 
which they disapprove. 

Activities Relating to War 
Finance and Its Problems 

13. Have’ committees compare war 
finance proposals here and abroad. Use Dr. 
Commager’s article in this issue, Goslins 
“Paying the Defense Bill,” in Feb. 27 issue, 
and Dr. Robey’s column in Newsweek of 
February 17, 24, March 8 and 10 on 
“Financing the War.” 

14. Debate the issue: “Is it possible to 
carry through the defense program without 
a great inflation of commodity prices?” Use 
Moulton’s Fundamental Economic Issues in 
National Defense and Hardy’s Wartime 
Control of Prices (published by: the Brook- 
ings Institution al distributed free by the 
Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, 
Pittsburgh ). 

Summarizing Activities 

While interest is still lively in the 
problem, begin to plan a summarizing 
activity. One or more of those sug- 
gested should serve to integrate the 
studies made by all committees and 
by individuals. 

‘1. Make an exhibit of headlines from 
newspapers and magazine articles, classi- 
fied to show functions of government, costs 
of government, present tax programs, and 
their evaluation according to the principles 
of taxation, and proposals for reform in 
public finance. 

2. Prepare a series of programs for 
broadcast over the school public address 
system on “What Every Student Should 
Know About Defense Taxes.” 

3. Arrange a forum series for your com- 
munity on “The eae, | of Govern- 
mental Functions,” to be led by community 
leaders and participated in by students of 


your class. 


Materials of Instruction 


In addition to the references noted 
here and in the articles referred to, the 
class should have access to materials 
of the local Governmental Résearch Bu- 
reau, the League of Women Voters, 
and studies made by local organizations 
and by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. Visits to the local offices 
dealing with taxes may be supple- 
mented by visits to the state legisla- 
ture while finance measures are being 
discussed. Speakers should be obtained 
from these sources and from any local 
committee proposing tax reforms. Such 
committee programs shduld be care- 


fully studied in advance of their pre- 
sentation to the class in order that the 
class may raise pistons based upon 


the principles of taxation which are 


studied in class. 


Materials for the Study of Taxation 


Buehler,, E. C. State and Local Tax Revision 
(Reference Shelf Series). New York: H. W 
Wilson Co., 1932. 

Frederick, K. A. Taxes and Tax Trends. Washing- 
ton: National League of Women Voters, 1935. 

Hayes, H. G. Services and Costs of Government 
(Modern Problems Series). Columbus: American 
Education Press, 1934. 

Hodes, Barnet. It’s Your Money. Chicago: Reilly 
and. Lee, 1935. 

Kendrick and Seaver. Taxes — Benefits and Bur- 
den. New York: Newson, 1937. 

Krug, Edward A. Why Taxes? New York: Ginn, 
1939. 

Moulton, Harold G. Fund. tal E ic Issues 
in National Defense. Washington: The Brook- 





ings Institution, 1940. 
Twentieth Century Fund. Your Taxes. New York: 
” Twentieth Century Fund, 1938. 
Publications of the National Industrial Conference 


Board. 
Tax Research Fovndation. Tax Systems of the 
World. Chicago: C Clearing House, 
1938. 





FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


How to Write a Book Report 
(P. 23) 


For Literature Classes 

As usual, Mrs. Bass suggests her own 
excelent exercises in connection with 
the article. We suggest the addition of 
the following: If you have on file the 
last book reports written by your stu- 
dents, return them and ask the class to 
check them against Mrs. Bass’s rules. 
As an outside assignment, ask that these 
reports be re-written and improved 
along the suggested lines. 


Lugubrious Zulu (P. 24) 


For Speech Classes 


All necessary class exercises are con- 
tained in this article. To prepare for a 
thorough use of it, we'd suggest the 
following: 

List some of the words contained in 
it on the board, and go ‘round the class, 
asking for pronunciations. Hot debate is 
likely to Sellen: and debate breeds 
interest. Then assign the article for out- 
side reading and ask studerits to bring 
their copies of Scholastic back to class 
for a thorough use of the exercises. 


The Poetry Corner (P. 25) 


For History of Literature Classes 


Students in 1941 will have no trouble 
in understanding the fact that the four 
poets discussed in this week’s Poetry 
Corner found the world a rather diffi- 
cult place to live in and wished to 
escape from blank, hard actualities to 
the more perfectable, more comforting 
world of art. A discussion pointing out 
this intellectual position should precede 
the study of the Poetry Corner. En- 
courage students to see and state the 
flaws in such an attitude. Raise the 
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question as to whether today’s poets 
will best serve the world by escaping it 
or by singing its problems and me > 
at the tops of their voices. 


To Motivate Reading 


Have on hand volumes of the work 
of Arnold, Rossetti, William Morris, and 
FitzGerald’s Rubaiyat. The selections © 
_— should serve as a bait for fur- 
ther reading. We suggest, too, that you 
read a few verses from Arnold’s The 
Scholar Gypsy and offer extra credit to 
any student who will read it in full and 
read a report on it to the class. Offer 
like credit for a reading of The Blessed 
Damozel or any of the fairly long narra- 
tive poems written by these authors. 


The Round Table (P. 26) 


For Composition and 
Creative Writing Classes 


Be sure to use this week’s Poe 
Corner in connection with the Round 
Table. Don’t miss this chance to show 
that pessimism is not an ultra-modern 
phenomenon, and to tie in today’s verse 
with the verse that Arnold was writing 
in England a century ago. 

The first poem quoted this week em- 
bodies Miss Van de Water’s suggestion 
that rhyme and rhythm are used today 
with less precision and regularity. On 
first reading Presentiment, many stu- 
dents may fail to notice that it is 
thymed at all. It is an excellent example 
of subduing the form for the sake of the 
meaning. 

Ask students to analyze the effect of 
the other poems—to see whether the 
poets have made us more conscious of 
the method or the message. 


Books (P. 28) 


‘To Motivate Reading 
For Literature Classes 

Make a connection between this 
week’s Book Column and Mrs. Bass’s 
article. Ask students to point out phrases 
in Mrs. Becker’s column which fulfill 
the rules suggested in How to Write a 
Book Report. Emphasize Mrs. Becker's 
skill in getting much across in little 
space, her easy, conversational manner, 
and the smoothness of her sentences. 


The Roof Sitter (P. 29) 


For All English Classes 


Merely reading this story aloud will 
provide a delightful period of literary 
experience plus an excursion into a ve 
modern type of humor. Miss Eisenberg’s 
means of provoking laughter are so light 
and so deft that a reading of this story 
should provoke a continual stream of 
chuckles. 

Discussion abeut this story should 
follow one or two patterns: (1) The 
author's skill in character drawing: Ask 
the class to underline the passages that 
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make us understand Joe and the pas- 
sages that describe Sarah Blevins. Ask 
them to find out whose part the author 
takes, why we feel sympathetic with 
oe and not so sympathetic with the 
ady who wanted to “adjust” him. (2) 
Study the story as an example of sim- 
plicity of style. It’s told in the language 
‘of a nine-year-old girl—just the way 
that Joe’s sister would have told it to 
one of her pals. No large words, no 
poetic phrases—just straight story tell- 
ing, with plenty of gusto. 

But we'd suggest that the story 
shouldn’t be discussed too long.or too 
much. It’s easy to state the laugh out 
of any joke. 


Composers (P. 20) 


To Motivate Reading and 
Encourage Musical Appreciation 

A whole unit on biography of mu- 
sicians can be based upon this article 
and the book from which it comes: You 
Can Enjoy Music, by Helen L. Kauf- 
mann, Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., New 
York. 

Ask the class to read the article as an 
outside assignment. Then introduce a 
discussion with this subject: “Do you, 
personally, believe that a musician’s life 
affects the sort of music he writes?” 

Divide the class into committees: one 
committee to bring in a supply of books 
for the classroom library table. There’s 
an excellent bibliography, pp. 299-309 
in the above book. Send another com- 
mittee in search of records if there’s a 
phonograph (See Ibid., pp. 310-317). — 

The project may branch out into a 
— survey of the whole musical 

eld or may narrow down to a more or 
less thorough investigation of the life 
and work of a single significant com- 
poser, rane recent ow of mu- 
sicians, we'd particularly recommend 
Finlandia, the Story of Sibelius, by Elli- 
- ott -_ Henry Holt & Co., New 
York. 


Cheers for Miss Bishop (P. 17) 


For All English Classes 

Assign this script, and the review of 
Cheers for Miss Bishop which appeared 
in our issue of February 10, ’41, for out- 
side reading. Ask the class to come to 
the next period prepared to discuss the 
thesis of the movie—its central message 
or meaning. 

They will see at once that the thesis is 
as follows: successful teaching demands 
a rich understanding of humanity and a 
great deal of self-sacrifice. This film uses 
Miss Bishop as the symbol for all teach- 
ers. In discussing a trials, her 
sacrifices, her strength of character— 
students will bring to light many factors 
they have not seen in connection with 
their own teachers. Recommend that 
they see the film. 





OFF the PRESS 


MATERIALS FOR THE TEACHING OF 
DEMOCRACY 

Our Freedoms, a series of ten titles 
which already includes booklets on The 
Rights We Defend, Free Speech, Liber- 
ty of the Press, Religious Liberty, and 
Fair Trial, is a valuable addition to all 
classes. The English class will find ma- 
terials for discussions, forums, papers, 
and research papers. Homerooms will 
find them interesting and exciting. So- 
cial studies classes will find them indis- 
pensable. The series is written by 
Chester S. Williams and edited by John 
W. Studebaker (Row Peterson, Evans- 
ton, Ill., 1940-41, 36c each, net). It is 
beautifully illustrated in color and print- 
ed by lithography. 

Each booklet contains a well-organ- 
ized presentation of the story of ee oa 
and its achievement in American de- 
mocracy. A 


A SIGNIFICANT NEW : AMERICAN 
HISTORY _ 


This book is a better book than even 
the authors realize. It is an attempt to 
interpret democracy and the American 
way of life to high school students in 
an interesting and vital way, on a vo- 
cabulary level and with “interest words” 


to appeal to the great majority of “non- 
academic” secondary school students. 
At the ends of chapters are placed i 
learning exercises under such heads a: 
“Can you speak the language of his- 
tory?,” “We learn by doing,” “We wor! 
together,” “We read from other books,’ 
“Leading actors in the drama,” “Try : 
historical novel,” and “Through the eyes 
of the camera.” 

The authors state, “This book, there- 
fore, has been frankly designed to serve 
the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber; to take into account limitations of 
reading background and vocabulary, un- 
developed facility in the power of both 
analysis and generalization, and other 
normal manifestations of an age that in- 
clines more to the movies and radio— 


and less to books—in its out-of-school 


hours. Where college entrance require- 
ments still set the pattern for the Amer- 
ican history course, a more comprehen- 
sive text with wholly different objectives 
will serve both teacher and pupils to 
better advantage.” 

This volume, The American Way of 
Life, by Faulkner, Kepner, and Bartlett 
(Harper and Brothers, 1941), should 
be considered by history teachers as a 
parallel text even for classes containing 
college preparatory students. 
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Exhibition at Bamberger’s 






























The New Jersey Scholastic Awards art jury inspecting a small scale model of the 
exhibit galleries in Bamberger’s department store, Newark (See P. 35). Left to 
right: Morris Rosenblum, Art Director of L. Bamberger & Co.; Henry R. MacGinnis, 
Department of Fine Arts, Trenton School of Industrial Arts; Professor Sherley W. 
Morgan, Director of the School of Architecture, Princeton University; Maxwell 
Stewart Simpson, well-known artist of Elizabeth; Gustave Cimiotti, Director of the 
Newark Public School of Fine and Industrial Art; Mrs. Jamesine Franklin, Presi- 
dent of the School of Professional Arts, New York City; Robert A. Campbell, Static 
Supervisor of Industrial Education, Vocational Division; Miss Lillian Acton, New 
Jersey State Teachers College; and Miss Rosina McDowell Lynn, Director of the 
MeDowell School of Costume Design, New York City. Chairman Beatrice Winser'. 
Director of the Newark Art Museum, was not present when this picture was taker. 
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that has interested you tremen- 

dously, your first impulse is to 
tell some one all about it. It is in that 
mood and spirit that you should write 
a book report! Full of enthusiasm for a 
book that has held you under its spell 
for hours, you take pen in hand to sum- 
marize for yourself, your classmates, and 
your teacher, what that book has meant 
to you. 

It is not easy, however, to set down 
the value to you of the book you have 
just finished. You must thi of this 
book as a new experience. How has it 
changed you? Has it expanded your 
horizon in some direction? Has it made 
you more aware of some greatness or 
smallness in life? Has it made you con- 
scious of new sources of beauty, of new 
reasons for struggle or triumph or de- 
feat? Has it revealed to you new well- 
springs of humor? Has the book a mes- 
sage for you; has its theme interested 
you; are you stimulated by the author's 
philosophy? 

Whatever comes of this self-question- 
ing, that is the thing to tell us first. 
You must look, you see, for the author’s 
feeling behind his plot and people, and 
when you find it—it is only in the best 
books—try to put it into words. An au- 
thor, in the course of a book, gives you 
somehow his view of the world. He may 
be prompted to write because of great 
affection or dislike for a character, be- 
cause of his compassion for some of 
life’s victims, or criticism of some of 
the institutions of society; because of 
his scorn or amusement at human foi- 
bles or his admiration for the greatness 
inherent in human beings. The author's 
feeling or idea is what gives greatness 
and value to a book, the “criticism of 
life” which through the medium of 
story, character, and setting he com- 
municates to you. 

One student, writing of Walter de la 
Mare’s Memoirs of a Midget, starts her 
report, “This is perhaps one of the most 
original novels ever written; the au- 
thor, a normal man, creates convinc- 
ingly an imaginary life of a freak of 
nature.” She tells more about the book 
and ends the report with a quotation 
from the last paragraph in which the 
midget, closing her autobiography, 
hopes that the reader will remember her 
“not with scorn or even with pity, but 
as if, life for life, we had shared the 
world on equal terms.” 

This student realized that behind the 
story she was reading lay a purpose and 
an idea—in this case, the sympathetic 
se of the struggle of an oddity to 
ead a normal life. Try, yourself, now, 
to write, not a complete book report but 
a statement of the theme or idea behind 
the story of Vanity Fair, Main Street, 
The Rise of Silas Lapham or any other 
(480 words to end 6f this column) 


Was you have finished a book 
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How to Write a Book Report 


You Want to Summarize for Yourself, Your Classmates, 
arid Your Teacher, What the Book Has Meant to You 


. By Agnes N. Bass 


mote 





—— 


’ “His first impulse is to tell someone about it.” 


good novel you have read recently. 

After indicating the theme, a book 
report should give an account of how a 
book is written—with swiftness or in 
detail, whether in the first, second, or 
third person, who the people are, the 
time and setting, an indication of the 
plot (not necessarily a complete sum- 
mary). It should include, too, a state- 
ment as to which element in the story 
—plot, character development, or setting 
—is the most important. 

Have in mind to give your classmates 
a g ® carpet of the book so that 
they will know whether they would like 
to read it. And make your account com- 
plete enough to serve as a review of the 
book at some future time. Be sure to 
make notes of all you want to say before 
you start your writing; otherwise you 
will give a disproportionate amount of 
space to some one thing that pleased 
or displeased you. 

A book report can include statements 
as to what you consider the book’s 
special excellence and special flavor—its 
humor, its beauty, for example—and its 
defects—some inconsistencies in its plot, 
for instance, some exaggerations, or its 
undue length. 

A book report may be short or long 
but it should include all the details we 
have given. How does the following stu- 
dent’s report of Ernest Poole’s The Har- 
bor illustrate the points made in this 
article? 

“The Harbor is a book whose theme is 
the effect of the New York Harbor on the 
main characters. The plot itself is secon- 
dary and is only cok to bring out the 


(741 words to end of this column) 





people in the story and their ideals. 

“The book is written in the first person 
by the main character, Bill, who lives near 
the harbor and from his youth has hated it. 
Its filth, immensity and strength have al- 
ways frightened him. His father owns a 
warehouse on the harbor and has only a 
business-like attitude toward it; while his 
mother has always despised it. Mr. Dillon, 
an engineer who makes his living by the 
harbor, sees the beauty and strength of it, 
as does his daughter, Eleanor. 

“The first part of the book tells of Bill's 
early association with the harbor. Later at 
college he meets Joe Kramer, a radical re- 
porter who has a great effect upon his life. 
He lives then in Paris for two years learn- 
ing “how to know people” and — 
When his father and sister become depend- 
ent upon him for support, he comes wom 
and on the advice of Eleanor Dillon, he 
uses the harbor as a theme of this writing 
and money-making. 

“Joe Kramer, the radical, tries to per- 
suade Bill to write for the masses—prop- 
aganda work—but Bill, who now has a job 
in Dillon’s office and has married Dillon’s 
daughter, Eleanor, refuses. 

“The latter part of the book deals with 
strikes, unions, and workers at the harbor. 
Ernest Poole gives no solution to the prob- 
lem of long hours and poor wages, strikes 
and the loss of many lives among the work- 
ers, but just makes you think about them. 

“The Harbor was written in 1915 when 
strikes and workers’ problems were just 
coming to be realized. It is interesting to 
note that the problems brought out in this 
book are identical with those that are so 
widely discussed today and that there still 
hasn’t been, and may never be, a complete 
answer to them. It is a great book, giving 
superbly the atmosphere of the harbor and 
its influence.” 

(1058 words to end of article) 
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Or, What 


HOSE unfortunate radio an- 

nouncers who can_ without 

blushing intone “al-yoor-ing 
nee-oo al-yoo-minum iee-oo-britor- 
jum” need seek no counsel in this 
article. Nothing further can be done 
for them. Though I would like to 
hear their rendition of “lugubrious 
Zulu.” 

Everybody who is interested in 
learning to speak better has discov- 
ered that he must make some sort of 
decision as to his u’s, or he will stum- 
ble around and sound affected 
whichever way he jumps. It’s a fairly 
common assumption that your Brit- 
ish duke always prefers “ee-oo,” 
your average American always “oo.” 
But this is over-simplified and, of 
course, false. Consider, for instance, 
the fact that the Duke of Windsor 
says “Ber-moo-da” and “Coo-ba.” 

A minor controversy raged in The 
New York Times, last spring over 
whether President Roosevelt, by say- 
ing “oo” in constitution, was guilty 
of a crime against cultivated usage. 
If any crime is involved, it appears 
to me to be that of inconsistency. For 
the President, representing as he 
does the best Groton-Harvard tradi- 
tion, certainly does say “nee-oo stee- 
oo-dent.” In contrast, Wendell Will- 
kie, an Indiana-Manhattan transfer, 
booms a good hearty “oo” on all pos- 
sible occasions. If you think that you 
yourself are consistent, experiment 
with these for a -minute: futurity, 
voluminous, barracuda, puberty, re- 
cuperate, querulous, undulate. 

Webster points out that by listing 
b, c, f, h, m, and p as consonant 
sounds after which “ee-oo” is regular, 
we avoid confusion between such 
pairs as beauty-booty, cue-coo, feud- 
food, hew-who, mewed-mood, and 
pure-poor. Most Americans will ac- 
cept that ruling as gospel, and go 
much further. They will refuse to 
strain their tonsils trying to make a 
distinction between threw and 
through, brewed and brood, chews 
and choose, chute and shoot, lute 
and loot. They will even take d and 
its cognate t and express a strong 
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LUGUBRIOUS ZULU © 


Kind of “U’s’’ Are You Using? 


By Alfred H: Holt 


preference for “dooty” over “jooty,” 
for “Toozday” over “Choozday.” As 
for “dee-oo-ty” and “Tee-ooz-day,” 
most of us apparently feel that a 
twenty-four-hour day is hardly long 
enough for that kind of thing. The 
same applies to such words as dew, 
duplicate, endure, tune, substitute, 
tutor. 

A shift in accent does things to 
tu and du. Future and nature are of 
course palatized (given a “ch;” or 
“j’ sound, as in fortune, picture, lit- 
erature, virtuous, pendulum, sched- 
ule, verdure, undulate); but mature 
is increasingly “matoor,” paralleling 
the growing popularity of “mat-oor- 
ity” and “futoority,” neither of which 
may be palatized. Intuition becomes 
intuitive, but to most of us the tu in 
both—and in gratuity—remains “too.” 

Figure provides an _ interesting 
study, because the cultivated Eng- 


lishman says “figger.” We are likely 


to figure that the syllable break 
makes a difference, and that u at the 
beginning of a dae is usually 
“yoo,” as in regular, pilule, saluta- 
tion, volume. Notice that the change 
in-action between salute and saluta- 
tion, volume and voluminous, ac- 
companies a shift in syllabification. 
The American tendency certainly 
is to say “loo” wherever the syllable 
begins with 1. Even the British go 
part way with us on this, according 
to Fowler (Modern English Usage), 
for he lists the following as “usually 
loo”: voluminous, lute, lunatic, de- 
lude, dissolute, evolution, lubricate, 
Lucy, absolute, Luke, lugubrious, 


luke-warm, Lutheran. Yet Webster, 
by calling for a long u in every one 
of these, out-Britishes the British. | 
deny that most Americans—I deny 
that even a fair number of Ameri- 
cans—pronounce these “loo” words 
the way a few radio announcers do. 
Only where another consonant pre- 
cedes the lu, as in blue, include, flu- 
ent, has Webster weakened, though 
still insisting that he hears more of 
a ea in affluent than in fluent. 
And he makes a distinction between 
blue and ablution because, forsooth, 
there is a syllable break between 
ab and lu. 

Standing loyally behind Webster, 
the author of Don’t Say It (John B. 
Opdycke) pleads with us, under 
flute, not to try to say “flewte”; but 
under lute he writes, “Better say 
‘lewt.’” With him, “floo” is all right 
for flue and flew, though he often 
uses “ew,” as in dew, to represent 
the “ee-oo” sound. Plural is “ploo” 
to him, as to Webster, but lurid is 
“lee-o0.” 

The r situation is easier to un- 
tangle. In fact, the blood-curdling 
difficulties attendant on trying to say 
“Jer-yoo-salem” have led to an al- 
most complete abandonment of the 
“yoo” after r—even where the u 
sound begins a syllable! Witness 
cherubim, erudite, garrulous, queru- 
lous, virulent, in of which Web- 
ster either allows or prefers an “oo,” 
while insisting on “roo” in cherubic 
and garrulity. 

In your unguarded moments. do 
you say “nee-ood-ism” or “nee-oom- 
eral,” or “see-oo-preme” or “see-oot- 
able”? North of the Mason-Dixon 
line and west of the Hudson River, 
cultivated people are more and more 
using “oo” after n and s, as well as 
after d and t. Except, of course, in 
the “sh” or “zh” words, such as sure, 
sugar, measure, issue. Incidentally, 
Webster actually prefers people who 
say “ish-yoo.” Can you fold your lips 
around that one? ~ 

No longer do we find “Jee-oo" 
given as the preferred pronunciation 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Other Victorian Poets 


in Congress about 90 years ago 

that the United States Patent 
Office be abolished —since every 
ossible invention had been made. 
Apparently ours is not the first gen- 
eration to believe that it has seen 
the greatest possible mechanical 
progress. 

Nor is it the first in which many 
have felt that the progress has not 
been entirely beneficial. Matthew 
Arnold, writing from 1843 to 1867, 
reflects the same discontent with a 
mechanized civilization that you 
may find in the contributions to the 
Round Table this week. You will re- 
member that dissatisfaction with a 
life that was destroying man’s ties 
to nature and natural enjoyments 
was not new. It had been one of the 
roots of the romantic movement. But 
it grew more disheartened as fac- 
tories changed the face of the fine 
old citjes and poets saw, as Arnold 
said, 


Ais Congress a was introduced 


“The complaining millions of men 
Darken in labor and pain.” 


Matthew Arnold, the son of the 
Rugby headmaster of “Tom Brown's 
School Days,” did not turn his back 
on a world that made him unhappy. 
He was an active worker and writer 
for English schools and educational 
progress. Yet he believed that 
Goethe had 


“Looked on Europe’s dying hour 

Of fretful dream and _ feverish 
power... 

And said: the end is everywhere; 

Art still has truth, take refuge there.” 


He believed that Wordsworth 


“— had shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up and closely furled, 
The freshness of the early world,” 


and that when Wordsworth died 
“the last poetic voice is dumb.” He 
sought his own models in Greek art 
as well as in Wordsworth. He liked 
its purity and serenity and felt that 
Keats and Tennyson trimmed their 
poetry with too many beautiful 
words. 

All this seems rather austere, but 





people who have the same tragic 
feeling in the modern world that 
Arnold had, have found comfort in 
reading such lines as these from 
“Dover Beach,” lines which seem 
even truer today than when they 
were written: 


“Ahr love, let us be true 

To one another! for the world, which 
seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor 
light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for 
pain; 

And we are here-as on a darkling plain, 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle 
and flight, , 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.” 


A poem that you will like is “The 
Forsaken Merman,” with its interest- 
ing story and clear pictures, like this 
one of the merman’s home in the 
sea: 


“Children dear, was it yesterday 

We heard the sweet bells over the bay? 

In the caverns where we lay, 

Through the surf and through the 
swell, 

The far-off sound of a silver bell? 

Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 

Where the winds are all asleep; 

Where the spent lights quiver and 
gleam, 

Where the salt weed sways in the 
stream, 

Where the sea-beasts, ranged all round, 

Feed in the ooze of their pasture- 
ground; 

Where the’sea snakes coil and twine, 

Dry their mail and bask in the brine; 
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Where great whales come sailing by, 
Sail and sail, with unshut eye, 
Round the world for ever and aye? 
When did music come this way? 
Children dear, was it yesterday?” 


There were other poets of the Vic- 
torian Age who felt as unhappy in 
the modern world as did Arnold. 
Edward FitzGerald escaped from it 
into the mediaeval Orient. His trans- 
lation of the Persian poem, “The 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,” 
blended so well the discontented 
modern spirit with the philosophy of 
a remote and romantic poet that it 
became one of the most popular 
of books. You have probably read 
such famous stanzas from it as this: 


“A Book of Verses underneath the 
Bough, 

A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread — and 
thou 

Beside me singing in the Wilderness — 

Ah, Wilderness where Paradise enow!” 


Two of the Pre-Raphaelite poets 
—so called because they were 
painters too who believed that in the 
Italian painters living before Raphael 
the greatest truth could be found— 
were Dante Gabriel Rossetti and 
William Morris. Rossetti, an English 
poet who was three-fourths Italian, 
shows in his poetry as well as in his 
painting an escape from reality into 
mediaeval life. His pictures are as 
clear in his poetry as in his paint- 
ing, as you may see from these 
stanzas from “The Blessed Damozel,” 
which he wrote when he was nine- 
teen: 


“The blessed damozel leaned out 

From the gold bar of Heaven; 

Her eyes were deeper than the 
depth 

Of waters ‘stilled at even; 

She had three lilies in her hand, 

And the stars in her hair were 
seven.... 


Around her, lovers, newly met 

’Mid deathless love’s acclaims, 
Spoke evermore among themselves, 
Their heart-remembered names; 

And the souls mounting up to God 
Went by her like thin flames. 


And still she bowed herself and 
stooped 

Out of the circling charm; 

Until her bosom must have made 

The bar she leaned on warm, 

And the lilies lay as if aslee 

Along her bended arm. . . .” 


William Morris also sought an es- 
cape in the ancient and the media- 
(Concluded on page 27) 
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HE real battle in poetry today, 
that of obscurity, will engage 
contestants next week. That be- 
tween conventional and free verse, 
which we have been reviving on this 
page lately because so much free 
verse is received, is really over, con- 


cessions having been made on both. 


sides. Poetry today is likely to 
retain both rhyme and rhythm but 
to use both with less precision and 
regularity. The beats are not so easily 
counted on the fingers, and for that 
reason the rhythm is likely to be a 
more vital and integral part of the 
poem. More reading skill is demand- 
ed, however. Such poems are de la 
Mare’s “The Listeners” and Yeats’s 
“The Lake Isle of Innisfree,” which 
you will find in your school antholo- 
gies. You may find something very 
similar in poetry written before the 
free verse movement too, in poems 
like Arnold’s “Dover Beach” or 
“Philomela,” for example. 

Our opening poem, “Presentiment,” 
is modern in its use of rhyme and 
rhythm. Today’s contributions, how- 
ever, were chosen primarily because 
they are interesting to read in con- 
nection with “The Poetry Corner” 
this week. Matthew Arnold’s pessi- 
mism is evident in all of them. 


Presentiment 
One day the bird and the bee stopped 


humming 
And uttered 
sounds; 
One day the grass and the tree changed 
color 
And were clad in steel and iron browns. 


sputtering mechanical 


One day the dog and the cat, the horse 
and the cow, wearied of servitude, 
And conformed with snorts and snarls 
to factory convention; 

One day the newborn baby’s redness 
deepened 

And it too became a copper-colored 
product of mechanical invention. 


One day the poet and the painter fash- 
ion the almighty, magnificent 
machine, 

And scorned their own creations; 

One day all schools banished the 
classics 


And offered only wisdom of mechanized 
relations. 


One day literature and art, parks and 
flowers, the sun itself, died away, 
And the earth became a thing of stone 

and steel; 
One day the heart of man shrivelled 
And revolved as an iron wheel. 


One day this robotistic nation exploded 

with a great blast and a roar, 

And as the earth swiftly flashed from 

sight, 

Nature was revenged forevermore. 
Jewell Lieberman, 15 
Hartford (Conn.) High School 
John Kazarian, Teacher 


The Righteous 


The darkness presses close around us 
here 

And brings the sky within our reach. 
The dawn 

May never come for us and yet we 
fear 

To seek the beckoning stars, though 
day is gone. 

A stair is there before us in the night. 

We dare not mount beyond the step 
we hold 

Although we are aware that there is 
light 


Beyond the dark. The void of space is 


cold, 

And we must be content to watch the 
stars 

From where we stand. Behind us are 
the pleas 

Of those who died. Before us are the 
bars 

Of fear that bind us to realities. 

There’s silence here and peace for us, 
for we 


Are those who dare not find our des- 


tiny. 
Jack Norstad, 17 
West High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wanda Orton, Teacher 


The Stray Dog 
Dogs 
Are queer, 
Especially stray ones in the Big City. 


It is written, 

“A barking dog never bites”; 
Yet I say, 
“A stray dog never barks.” 





Table. Contributions including suf- 
ficient postage will be returned 
and individual comment will be 
given to contributions accompa- 
nied by postage at the discretion 
of the editor. Contributions may 
be in any literary form, adapted 
to our page length. Material sub- | 
mitted for this page will be con- 
sidered for the annual Scholastic 
Awards, but for the Awards a total 
of at least one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 


Some le, 

pai sah very well-known and 
respectable men, 

Claim 

That the country is going to the dogs. 


It is written 

That in the country’s present state 
The do 

Wouldn't take it. 


Not meaning, of course, 

That your writer 

Is a pessimist. . 
Paul Carter, 14 
Blackfoot (Idaho) High School 
Mrs. Ava Barnes, Teacher 


The following poem was written 
by a young man who came to this 
country from Vienna, Austria, in De- 
cember, 1939. 


Who Is to Blame? 


I am a man. 
.... They class me under primates. 
I am a man — 
at least they told me so. 
They say that there are’ still some lower 
creatures. 
Man is the highest. 
Are we? I don’t know. 


God has meant well: 

He wished we should be happy! 
He studied over us for quite a week. 
He gave us ee to see and brains to 

wt > 
He made us walk upright 
and even speak. i 
Yes, God intended us to be His fa- 
vorites, 
To be His altar’s ever-burning flame. 
That we have changed 
is not a fault of nature. 
For what we are now — 

God is not to blame. 

Ilse Hoffman, 18 
Central High School 
Detroit, Mic 

Mrs. Paperno, Teacher 





Literary Leads | 


RACIAL RELATIONS PRIZE 

Louis Adamic, author, and editor of 
the new magazine, Common Ground, 
has lately received two honors. On 
February 14 Temple University con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters for his “distinguished 
contribution to the field of literature.” 
At about the same time he was named 
winner of the John Anisfield Award for 
his From Many Lands, the “outstanding 
book of 1940 on racial relations.” Louis 
Adamic did not know a word of English 
when he landed in America from his 
native Yugo-Slavia at the age of 13, nor 
did he ever attend school after his ar- 
rival here. His eight books, his nr 
zine, and his lectures, all testify to hi 
love of America and his dedication to 
the cause of racial tolerance. 


AUTHOR 
Alfred H. Holt, author of “Lugubri- 
ous Zulu” (see p. 24), is an old friend 
‘of Scholastic. If you'll look back in your 
school file you'll find that in 1936 we 
ublished a series of columns from his 
k, Phrase Origins; and that in 
1934 we ran a similar series from his 
book, Wild Names I Have Met. Mr. 
Holt, who has a preoccupation with 
words and pronunciation, always man- 
ages to be entertaining as well as highly 
informative. “Zulu” is a good example of 
his style. He lives in Williamstown, 





Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page. 25) 


eval worlds. Most of his verse has a 
misty, dreamlike coloring. You will 
notice this quality in the following 
song from his poem “Jason”: 


“I know a little garden close 
Set thick with lily and red rose, 
aan I would wander if I might 
rom dewy dawn to d night, 
And ha eel with ge Be 
And though within it no birds sing, 
And though no pillared house is there, 
And though the apple bou are bare 
2 = and blossom, would to God 
er feet u the green grass trod, 
And I beheld Woes "Gs ab ay 
There comes a murmur from the shore, 
And in the place two fair streams are, 
Drawn from the purple hills afar, 
Drawn down unto the restless sea; 
be hills whose flowers ne’er fed the 
€, 
The shore no ship has ever seen, 
Still beaten by the billows green, 
hose murmur comes unceasingly 
Unto the place for which I cry . . .” 


Mass., and is a former newspaper cor- 
respondent. 


NATIONAL BOOK AWARDS 

The annual National Book Award 
selections, sponsored by the American 
Booksellers Association, were announced 
recently at a Book and Author Lunch- 
eon in New York. How Green Was M 
Valley, by Richard Llewellyn (Macmil. 
lan), was named Booksellers’ Favorite 
Fiction; As I Remember Him, by Hans 
Zinsser (Little, Brown), was chosen Fa- 
vorite Non-Fiction; and Who Walk 
Alone, by Perry Burgess (Holt) was 
voted Discovery of the. Year. More than 
600 ballots were cast by booksellers all 
over the country. 


Words to the Wise 
A Vocabulary Builder 


From the following list of words 
found in this issue, choose the right 
word for each blank. Key is on page 28. 

a. unpremeditated _h. ‘uncto: 

b. doleful i. Ls oa 

c. alleviate j. erudite 

d. adhere . prolific 

e. tirades 1. deplore 

f, meticulous m. irascible 

g- disrupt ~ n. elusive 

1. “In spite of political pressure,” 
the rat stated, “I will __ to my 
— les.” 

2. Sir Walter Scott became a 
writer in order to pay off a family debt. 

3. “You must Pom mercy,” the 





lawyer pleaded, “for a man who is 
oily a a 


- crime!” 

4. The boy’s obedience 

aan that he had not forgotten his 
umiliating punishment by the athletic 
coach. 

5. Modern science has discovered 
many new my to pain. 

6. Perhaps the gentlemen of 
“Information Please” can answer your 
question. , 

7. “I feel as if I'd lost my best 
friend,” Tom said with a sigh. 

8. Sandra arranged the table with 

care, then sat down to wait for 
her guests. 

9. There is an quality about 
Joan that most men find intriguing. 

10. Rip Van Winkle preferred thun- 
der and lightning to the —_—— of his 
scolding wife. 

11. Mr. Mead is an old man 
who gets angry whenever anyone op- 
poses his wishes. 

12. War is sure to ___ train serv- 
ice in many parts of the world. 

13. “This experience should 
to teach you a lesson in self-control,” 
the principal told the unhappy child. 

14. All of us the religious 
prejudice that has developed in many 
of the dictator countries. 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


MY SON, MY SON! By Howard 

Spring. 

This is the story of two “self-made 
men,” starting life in‘a slum and making 
their own way, one to wealth as a man- 
ufacturer, the other to fame as a novelist. 
Each one loves, more dearly than his 
own life, the son to whom he hopes to 
pass on his wealth and position. Each 
one longs; more sharply than for any- 
thing else, to make this son happy. 
Further than that I will not take you. 
You will find for yourself, that nobody 
can be sure of making another happy, 
however beloved he may be. You will 
find that out in time, whether you read 
this novel or not. 

But if you do, you will find a breath 
of the Dickens spirit; where there is 
tragedy a Dickensian warmth brightens 
it, and a Dickensian faith in goodness, 
especially in the goodness of the poor. 
It goes from Manchester to London, to 
Ireland, to Cornwall. The people are 
completely alive, and you live along 
with them. Howard Spring’s own life, 
as he has set it down beautifully for us 
in his autobiography, is that of a poor 
boy who made good: starting life rich 
in nothing but energy, sympathy and 
determination, he set out on a road that 
brought him to be the foremost living 
literary critic of England. 

You can get My Son, My Son! in the 
Grosset & Dunlap dollar reprint. 


THE LIFE OF ANDREW JACK- 
SON. By Marquis James. 


Here is another popular reprint, now 
costing $1.98 in the Garden City edi- 
tion. The author won the Pulitzer Prize 
in 1930 with The Raven: A Biography 
of Sam Houston. The first volume of his 
life of Jackson was published in 1933 
and the second in 1937. The warmth 
and lively human feeling with which 
the book is written is just what we need 
for the rugged, yet romantic character 
of Old Hickory. His public career and 
his personal life were full of courage 
and chivalry, and the society around 
him had the glamour of the Old South. 
So much of this glamour remains in his 
house, “The Hermitage,” that it is one 
of the most attractive and invigorating 
places to visit on our long list of his- 
toric American homes. It is not easy 
to write about a man who has created 
a legend for himself, or one who like 


_ Jackson was so often misunderstood by 


those who came after; biography is a 
sort of creation, and this time it has 
brought to life a real man in his own 
surroundings. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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Miss Bishop 


(Concluded from page 19) 


the separate and equal station to which 
the laws of nature and of nature’s God 
entitle them, a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind requires that they 
should declare the*causes which impel 
them to the separation. . . .” 

MINNA (Without interruption): “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident .. . 
(more measured — thoughtful) . . . that 
all men are created equal . . .” (gaining 
in confidence, and speaking much faster 
— almost racing) “. . . that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness . ..” (still reciting) “.. . we 
mutually pledge to each other our lives, 
our fortunes and our sacred honor.” 

(There is a moment of silence as 
Minna concludes her recitation. She 
glances about with misgiving which 
gives way to joyous relief as there break 
out ad libs of “Extraordinary” . . . “Re- 
markable” . . . “I wouldnt have be- 
lieved it possible” . . .) 

Proressor Lancaster (Stiffly) : I ad- 
mit the pupil’s possession of unusual 
mnemonic powers. I withdraw my 
charge. 

Minna (With joy and gratitude): 
You want I should recite the Constitu- 
tion too, Professor Lancaster? 

Proressor Lancaster: Er — not this 
evening, thank you. (This breaks the 
tension. All laugh and surround Minna.) 


Many years later. Ella Bishop is 
about to retire in her 5Sist year as 
teacher of English at Midwestern. She 
has seen presidents, faculty, generations 
of students come and go. The scene 

ns at what she innocently thinks is 
ic annual banquet at the university, 
but which turns out to be a surprise 
party in her honor. 

Curis (Pulling bell-rope —to Ella): 
Velcome to Midwestern, Miss Bis’opp! 

(Ella, too moved to speak, gives hen 
an understanding smile and nod, as she 
and her party go through the hall and 
to the opened doors of the auditorium. 
Here are crowded tables with flowers, 
class standards, class banners, and over- 
flow tables in adjoining rooms. At the 
head table in the auditorium there is — 
empty —a flower-bedecked chair. The 
orchestra breaks into the Midwestern 
College song. President Crowder ap- 

s in doo , Offering his arm to 
Ella. As he does so, there is an outburst 
of applause. ) 

PreswENT Crowper: Miss Bishop 
. .. may I have the honor. .. . 

(Ella her hand resting on President 
Crowder's arm, goes into. the room to 
the applause which is now , 
‘Three hours later, Ella is still in her 


flower-bedecked chair at the head table, 
between President Crowder and Sam 
Peters, who is toastmaster. 

Sam: .. . And now one of her first 
pupils — Anton Radcheck — astronomer 
extraordinary . . . and winner of the 
Nobel Prize. . . . 

AnToN (Rising from his class table) : 
When I . . . a farmboy dreaming on the 
prairie about the stars . . . first met Ella 
Bishop. . . . 

Sam (Standing, at head table): 
United States Senator —and potential 
Presidential candidate — Senator John 
McCrae. . 

McCrazE (Rising): Miss Bisho 
won't remember “Senator” — but if you’ 
just call me “Snapper” — (laughter and 
applause) — and I'm sure she'll never 
forget the day when I announced, “Eng- 
lish ain’t what I come for”. . . 

(Ella smiles as she does recall. More 
laughter over this.) 

Sam (Up again, as toastmaster): 
Perhaps the most recognized short-story 
writer in America — James Forbes. 

Jm (Rising at his table): I'd like to 
take you back to a conversation which 
occurred, some thirty years ago, on a 
train from Maple City. . . . 

PRESIDENT CrowpveER (With a scroll 
in his hand, stands speaking to Ella, 
seated on his right) : . . . for your irre- 
ee gift of human sympathy, and 

ause you exemplify to us all what 
the American Spirit can be . . . your 
University bestows on you the highest 
degree’in its power . . . (He hands Ella 
the scroll amid cheers and applause.) 

Voices: Speech! Miss Bishop! 
Speech! 

Exrta (At length, greatly moved, 
rises. S with difficulty, but 
clearly): I can’t thank you. I won't 
even try. I'll only say that I've had a 
long life and, in that life, I've seen the 
brave, the gallant and the kind... 
They keep coming on — the best in this 
country. .. . (Her eyes rest on Sam, 
who is proud to the point of nee) 
So now (smiling) Old Central and I 
are retiring — to make way for modern 
buildings - and methods. It’s an appro- 
priate time to quote the words of our 
great founder . . . words that inspired 
us, when Central Hall and I were very 
young. (Quotes) “Wisdom is first cou- 
sin to Freedom and Freedom is the 
ag Ap and our people...” 

(she lifts her glass) — To our nation, 
our people — and Freedom!” 

(All rise and drink with her. Then 
Sam Peters starts the singing of “Should 
Auld Acquaintance Be Forgot.”) 

Eta ( very tired, leans to 


Sam): Take me home, Sam .. . 


(As the song continues, Sam 
her out.) 

Legg == 3 from the scenario for 
Cheers iss Bishop reprinted 
sisted ecutialnit a Cabell cea ” 


Lugubrious Zulu 
(Concluded from page 24) 


of Jew, yet the two leading diction- 
aries, one American, one English, think 
se sometimes hear a “yoo” in Jew 

jewel. Such a monstrosity would be 
unbearably affected, if it were physical- 
ly possible. Mr. Webster need not, 
therefore, be greatly surprised to dis- 
cover that we have likewise abandoned 
the “yoo” in gubernatorial and lugubri- 
ous. I confess there is gewgaw, not to 
speak of gules, in both of which “yoo” 
is still iy presumably because 
Americans have never bothered to work 
on the consarned things. As for k, I 
dare say that most of us prefer “Koo 
Klux Klan” to “Q. Klux Klan.” 

After x, even where u begins the 
syllable, as in exude and exuberant, | 
find that we prefer the “oo.” Finally, 
we urge “oo” after z (Zulu) or z sound 
(resume). 

One thing that makes me sure this 
whole business is due for a clarification 
is the fact that towards the end of his 
book Opdycke gets heartily tired of rec- 
ommending “ee-oo” for u words. Under 
stupefy and stupendous, he writes, 
“Most persons, it is feared, say stoo.” 
Under rule, he has this to say: “Don't 
try to get the long sound of wu. . . . The 
vocal organs are not up to it. . . . It is 
difficult enough to achieve in cube and 
dude and human and tune.” But why 
stir them all up together like that? No- 
body in his right mind would say “coob” 
or “hooman.” 

Universal adoption of the following 
rule might help: when in doubt, say 
“oo.” Then it seems to me that only in 
three general classifications need we 
spend any appreciable time scratching 
our heads: (1) when a syllable begins 
with u; (2) when u is preceded by ¢; 
(3) when u is preceded by p. 

The troublesome words in group one 
have already been commented on. 

age | then, a few in the cu class — 
cute inary, cure, Cupid, circuitous, 
particular —we see at once that the 
“cue” sound is regular. So let us put 
it into recuperate. Two exceptions are 
barracuda, presumably because of its 
Spanish origin, and cuckoo, for a rea- 
son that seems obvious to me. 

Applying the same rule to pu — what 
about pure, repute, puny, ptiberty, 

, and puma? Clearly enough, the 
only logical thing is to say “Pew!” in all 
of them. But, of course, English is not 
the most logical language in the world. 


ted from Correct English, by pet- 
mission of the editor. 


Key to “Words to the Wise” 


1-d, 2—k, 3—a, 4—h, 5—c, 6-j, 7-b, 
8—f, 9—n, 10—e, 1l—m, 12~g, 13-i, 14-1. 
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Other People Had Fancy Names for Joe’s Trouble 
But His Family Called It Just Plain Stubbornness 


OM the very beginning there 
I were two things wrong with my 


brother Joe. He was shy and he 
was stubborn. This is the way he 
did. If somebody tried to make him 
not shy, then he got stubborn. Like 
the time when he was only four 
years old and he was supposed to 
be a butterfly in the Sunday school 
entertainment, and Miss Willson 
tried and tried to push Joe out on 
the stage and make him flutter his 
wings, but Joe lay down on the floor 
of the stage and wouldn't get up no 
matter how much the other butter- 
flies stepped on him. 

My mother had tried her best to 
make Joe not like he was, but when 
he was six years old she had to give 
up. She said she hoped he would 
outgrow it. And she asked Joe’s 
teacher please not to try to draw 
Joe out any more because of the way 
it made him act. So after that every- 
body let him alone. 

One morning in June just after 
school was out we got a telegram 
from Nashville saying that my fath- 
er's Aunt Sadie was in a dying con- 
dition, and for them to come quick. 
At first my mother didn’t know what 
to do, because she knew they 
wouldn’t want any children there, 
and there wasn’t anybody to leave us 
with. And she thought awhile, and 
then all of a sudden she said, “Sarah 
Blevins.” 

“Who is that?” I asked. I was 
standing there watching my mother. 

“She is a college student,” said 
my mother. “She is Mrs. White down 
the street’s niece, and she is staying 
with her and earning her way 
through college by taking care of 
children and things like that this 
summer.” 

So my mother hurried down to 
Mrs. White’s house, and I went too, 
and Mrs. White was out in the yard, 
and she said that Sarah Blevins 
would be glad to take care of us 
while my mother and father were 
= “She is very good with chil- 

ren,” Mrs. White said. “She has had ~ 


By Frances Eisenberg 


“Twice Sarah started to climb the 


-trellis so she could talk to Joe better 


but both times he said ‘Let me alone.’ ” 


at the 
about 


some course in child rome 
college, and she knows 
them. She will try out some new 
ideas on your children.” 


« Note: In Social Studies Edition, Pages 17-28 (English Section) are omitted. 


Then Mrs. White called Sarah 
Blevins out and she was a tall skinny 

irl with glasses on and a serious, 
look. She told my mother that she 
would be glad to stay with us, and 
would give us the best of care. 

“How old are these children?” 


‘Sarah Blevins asked, looking at me, 


and stretching her mouth a little, 
like a smile. P 

“This is Helen,” my mother said. 
“She is nine. And Joe, her little 
brother, is six.” 

“Oh, that’s very fortunate,” Sarah 
Blevins said, “because I have just 
finished a course in the child from 
six to twelve years, and that includes 
both of your children.” 

“Yes,” said my mother. “But please 
be careful with Little Joe. He is a 
very shy child, and doesn’t like to 
be noticed. As long as he’s left alone, 
though, he’s very nice. Just so you 
don’t try to draw him into the lime- 
light.” 

Sarah Blevins looked interested. 
‘Tm very good on behavior prob- 
lems,” she said. “I will try to adjust 
your iittle boy. I have done a lot of 
field-work on problem children.” 

My mother looked worried. “Oh, 
there’s nothing wrong with Joe,” she 
said. “He’s just a little young for his 
age. If you let him alone he'll be all 
right.” 

“I'm sure we'll get along splendid- 
ly together,” said Sarah Blevins, 
stretching her mouth at me again. 
She went into her aunt’s house and 
came out with her clothes in a little 
bag, and we all hurried back to our 
house because my mother had to 
meet my father in town and catch 
the one-o'clock train. 

When we got to our yard, Joe was 
playing under the sweet-gum tree. 
He had some rocks and little sticks, 
and when he saw Sarah Blevins he 
stared at her for a minute and went 
on playing. : 

“This is Joe,” said my mother in 
a hurry. “Joey, this is Sarah Blevins. 
She is going to take care of you while 
mother is gone, and you must be a 
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good little boy and do what she says.” 
Then my mother went into the house 
to get ready. 

Joe stared at Sarah Blevins again, 
and then he began to hammer a stick 
into the ground with a rock. Sarah 
Blevins went over to Joe and held out 
her hand. “How do you do, Joe,” she 
said. 

Joe began to look nervous. He twist- 
ed his head around so he couldn’t see 
her, but she kept on holding her hand 
out for him to shake. When she saw he 
wasn't going to shake hands with her, 
finally she put her hand down. She 
looked at the sticks and the rocks he 
was playing with. 

“Oh, a house,” she said. “Joe is build- 
ing a nice house. Who will live in your 
house when it is built? Is it a fairy 
house? Will a tiny fairy live in it?” 

Joe put his arm up and hid his face. 
Then . went over and stood behind 
a bush where Sarah Blevins couldn't 
see him. All you could see was a piece 
of his head. 

“He doesn’t like for people to talk 
to him,” I told Sarah Blevins. “Just the 
family. He’s shy of people.” 

Sarah Blevins looked a little mad. 
“Yes, but that’s very wrong to encour- 
age him in it,” she said. “That ps 
he'll get conditioned and then it wi 
be hopeless. He should be drawn out.” 


“He doesn’t like to be drawn out,” I 
told her. “That just makes him worse.” 

“Not if it’s done right,” she said. 
She began to pretend that she didn’t 
know where Joe was. “There was a lit- 
tle boy here a minute ago,” she said. 
“Where did he go? Maybe he had on a 
pair of magic shoes, or maybe he 
changed into a flower or a butterfly?” 

Joe heard what she was saying and 
he squatted down quickly behind the 
bush. He tried to crawl into it, but it 
was full of stickers. 

Just then my mother came out of 
the house with her hat on. She kissed 
me good-bye. “Joe is behind the bush,” 
I told her. 

My mother went over and kissed him 

PF “Be a good boy,” she told 

im. “Good-bye,” she said to Sarah 
Blevins. “I know you're going to be 
fine with the children. Just take charge 
of things, and order what you need 
from the grocery. We'll be back by 
Wednesday at least.” 

Then she got into the taxi and rode 
away. 

It seemed very lonely without her. 
Sarah Blevins stood still a minute, then 
she said, “I will just leave your little 
brother alone for the time being.” And 
she took her bag and we went into the 
house and I showed her where to put 
her things. : 

Pretty soon I could hear Sarah 
Blevins in the kitchen fixing the sup- 
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per, and after a while she called us in 
to eat it. ae 
It was mostly lamb chops ce. 
and carrots with nothing for demi 
All seo ae Sarah Blevins talked 
to Joe. S ed him things like did 
he like furry kittens, and did he ever 
see a brownie, and things like that. But 
Joe was so hungry that he didn’t hide 
anywhere. He would take a bite of 
whatever it was, and then he would put 
his head under the table to chew it so 
he wouldn’t have to look at Sarah 


I went in there too, and we listened to 


it. 

It had got to the place where the 
twins had sailed to the moon in their 
rocket ship and found the of 
twins were looking around for the moon 
pearl, King Zoozag’s magician had 
caught them and locked them up in a 
dungeon with a ceiling that kept com- 
ing down closer and closer to crush 
the twins to pieces. It was very excit- 
ing. The roof was just above their heads 
and you could hear it hee Wee 
creaks, and you could hear king 
laughing an awful laugh, hahahaha, 
when Ol of < fallen Baa Mierin 


~ came rushing in there looking like she 


to faint. She ran over and 


was goin 
the radio. 


turned 


“My goodness,” she said. She sat 


down in a chair and got her breath. 
“No wonder your little brother has got 
a complex if your mother lets him lis- 


ten to such things as that. Especially _ 


at night.” 
oe had been ae close to the 
io listening with his mouth open, 
but when Sarah Blevins turned it off, 





he turned around and stared at her with 
his mouth still open. 

“Now,” Sarah Blevins said, after a 
minute, in a cheerful voice: “Let’s tell 
stories. Shall we?. First I'll tell a story, 
then Helen will tell one and then Joe 
will. Or maybe Joe would tell his first.” 

Joe kept looking at her for just a 
minute, and then a shook his eed 
But Sarah Blevins paid no attention to 
that. “Joe’s going to tell us a story, 
Helen,” she said. “Won’t that be nice? 
I wish Joe would tell us a a 
a little white rabbit. Don’t you 

“Yes, but he won't,” I told her. “He 
doesn’t like’to talk before le.” 

“Oh, yes, Joe will. I know he will,” 
Sarah Blevins said. She gave me a kind 
of a mad look. “Joe will tell us a story.” 

Joe put his head down in a corner 
of the chair, and pulled a cushion over 
it. 

“You see,” I said. “He won't.” 
“Shhhh,” hissed Sarah Blevins, frown- 
ing at me. “Yes, he will,” she said out 
loud. “Just as soon as he thinks awhile 
he will. Let's be quiet and let him 
think. Oh, what a nice story Joe is 
going to tell us.” 

For a little while we were quiet and 
Joe didn’t take his head out. 

“Now,” Sarah Blevins said _finally. 
“Now I think Joe is ready to begin. 
But where is Joe?” she asked,“in a sur- 
prised voice. “Why, he was here just 
a minute ago. Where can he be? Is he 
behind the radio?” She went over there 
and looked. “No, he’s not there. Is he 
behind the door? No.” Then she went 
over to the chair where Joe was and 
lifted up the cushion. y here he 
is ” 


But before she could say anything 
else Joe slid out of the chair and ran 
upstairs. 

Sarah went to the foot of the stairs. 
“Joe’s cage she said in a loud voice. 
“I guess wants to go to bed. He 
will tell us a story tomorrow. Good- 
night, Joe.” 

Then she came back and sat down 
in the living room. She looked sort of 
mad. “Helen,” she said, “you must keep 
quiet when I'm talking to Joe. Whats 
wrong with him now is that he’s heard 

ie say he’s shy so much that he 
thinks eis shy. $0 be acts shy. He 
isn’t really shy, he only thinks he is. 
When he withdraws like this, you must 
pretend it’s just a game he’s playing, 
or you must explain it to him like | 
did just now and make it reasonable. 
Have I made it clear to you? Do you 
understand?” 

“I don’t know if I do or not,” I said. 

“Well, it doesn’t matter. Just so you 
keep quiet and let me manage your 
little brother my own way. By the time 
your mother comes back I'll have him 

(Continued on page 38) 
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YOU AND YOUR LIFE 6scithenagement Section 


Vocational Questions and Answers 


Conducted by Robert H. Mathewson, Ph.D. 
Scholastic Vocational Editor 


Aviation in National Defense 


Q. I would like to get some informa- 
tion about work in aviation in national 
defense. I am in my last year of high 
school and am thinking of taking some 
training in a trade school for aviation. I 
would like to know of some government 
approved school where I could enroll. 

A. The U. S. Army Recruiting Sta- 
tion in your vicinity can give you de- 
tailed information concerning enlistment 
in the Air Corps. The Air Corps Tech- 
nical School (in Illinois), and its 
branches in other places, trains mechan- 
ics selected from enlisted men. Four 
years of high school or equivalent are 
required, with proficiency in mathe- 
matics. 

Men with previous experience ‘in me- 
chanical ra allied to aviation may 
have a chance. Your age must be be- 
tween 18 and 35 for enlistment in the 
mechanics’ division. Applicants under 
21 are required to have the written con- 
sent of their parents or guardian. 

Another means of training is through 
a trade or technical schoo] operated 3 
ar. aviation company or as part of the 
public education system. For informa- 
tion about public trade schools in your 
vicinity write to your State Department 
of Education. Also consult: Aviation 
Courses, a bulletin issued by the Trade 
and Industrial Education Division of 
the U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Technical schools in your state and 
others are also listed in a recent bulletin 
entitled How to Get a Job in Aviation 
(25¢), published by Air Youth of Amer- 
ica, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. I would advise you to write to 
this organization for further informa- 
tion. 

The book contains chapters on Your 
Place in Aviation; Wanted: Trained 
Aviation Workers; Selecting a Training 
School; High School Students and Avia- 
tion; Apprentice Training; Air Corps 
Mechanics; Job Qualifications; Where to 
Go for Training. 

Some of your friends may be inter- 
ested in pilot training. The army is seek- 


Photo, courtesy NYA 
Bendix Field, New Jersey, where the 
National Youth Administration trains 
young men to be aviation mechanics. 


ing about 40,000 to train in 1941. Can- 
didates must be unmarried, citizens of 
the U. S., not less than 20 nor more 
than 27 years old, possessing certificates 
showing satisfactory completion of two 
years of college or its equivalent, pro- 
vide character references from pa 
reputable citizens and be of sound phy- 
sique and in excellent health. 

High school graduates who lack col- 
lege training may take a special exami- 
nation covering U. S. history, English 
grammar and composition, geography, 
arithmetic, higher iests, yee 
trigonometry and elementary physics. 


Choosing a Vocation 


Q. I am 15 year: old, although I 
am in my 3rd year in high school, being 
one year advanced. For the past year 
and a half I have been trying to pick a 
vocation. I have been reading all the 
material I can get my hands on, but to 
no avail. I like mechanical drawing and 
business but I’m not so good in either 
of them. My math is also below aver- 
age. I also like woodshop but there 
doesn’t seem to be any rs i in wood- 
shop. I love sports and like composi- 
tions. I would welcome suggestions. 

A. Maybe it would be better for you, 
at 15, to forget your vocational prob- 
lems for awhile. Since you are one year 
advanced, it is difficult to tell whether 
you are really as behind as you claim 
in some of your work. You may be 
below your lads average but above the 
average for your age 


If you are planning to ° to college 
after leaving high school, you have 
plenty of opportunity yet to select a life 
work. If you are going to work, it will 
be two or three years yet before you 
will be old enough to hold down a re- 
spectable, full-time job and your situa- 
tion may clarify itself during that time. 
Don't get too anxious about it. 

Your school adviser may help you to 
find out in what directions you may best 
seek work. It is by no means certain 
that you will be unsuccessful in business 
even though you may not be highly pro- 
ficient in some business course in high 
school. You may, for example, have a 
good deal of selling ability, but, of 
course, I have no way of knowing this. 
I suggest that you read an article en- 
titled: “Your Self and Your Career” in 
the April 6, 1935, number of Scholastic. 

Here are some fields in which high 
school boys are finding work after grad- 
uation: Retail selling; delivery service; 
gardening and landscaping; machine 
operation; farming; food trades. Have 

ou considered entering a trade or tech- 
nical school? If you have the means and 
are assured by your school adviser that 
you possess the requisite ability for a 
college education, your problem may 
narrow down, for the present, to a selec- 
tion of a school for advanced training. 


Careers for Girls 


Q. I am a Junior in high school. I 
have been trying to get lists of different 
s of careers now open for girls. I 
would be pleased if you would send me 
a list of every kind of profession for girls 
and also where they may prepare for 
these professions. 
A. This is a pretty large order, but 
here goes! In general the occupational 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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BOY dates GIRL 


22. Spring Tryouts 


UD came out of the kitchen, 

eating a roast beef sandwich. 

He checked the afternoon mail 
on the hall table and then started 
into the living room. At the door he 
stopped to listen, then peered in 
cautiously. Jinks was draped against 
the back of a chair in a Hepburnish 
pose, but there was poe vee al- 
most bovine about the sounds she 
was making. 

“Mo - ee - oh - ee - 
oo - ahhhh—mo - ee - 
oh—oh!” She stopped 
short when she saw 
Bud. 

“What's cooking? 
For a moment I 
thought this roast beef 
had come back to life!” 
Bud paused to extract 
a piece of - that 
was — rog- 
ress wi ay a are 4 

“Don’t throw that io 
the fireplace!” Jinks 
stopped him just in 
time. “Honestly, you 
make this place look 
like a pig-sty!” 

Seulded eisne like 
a re a minute 
ago!” Bud deposited 
the gristle on an ash- 
tray and himself in the 
chair. “Don’t worry,” 
he said as Jinks eyed 
the tray with distaste, 
“Tll clean it up as soon 
as I devour this beast. 
But—uh, to go back to 
your performance, why the moo?” 

“It isn’t moo, it’s mo! And it’s part 
of a very valuable exercise for learn- 
ing to pres: your voice from the 
stage. I'm going out for the ering 
Play!” Jinks: struck another pose. “ 
course, June Mad is only a minor 
comedy effort, but it has some fair- 
ly interestin . B , the in- 
pe lead, i od nice” 

“Well, what brought on this at- 
tack?” Bud asked. didn’t know 
you could act.” 

“Oh, no? Well, Sam says—” 

“So old ‘Four-Eyes’ has been at it 
again, has he? Well, just because he 








By Gay Head 


thinks he can write is no excuse for 
your — can act. And, if 
that play of his is a major effort, Pll 
take vanilla! He was telling me 
about it the other night. What's it 
called—M Waters?” 

“This Angry Flood,” Jinks cor- 
rected him indignantly. “You don’t 
know a quotaton from Shakespeare 
when you hear it!” 





“I’m going out for the Spring Play!” Jinks struck 
another pose. “It has some fairly interesting parts.” 


“And you don't know A from Z 
about acting, either,” Bud retorted. 
“You made the Broadcasters by do- 
ing the sound effects for that Truth 


or Consequences assem r 
So what? So you ee ore 
Garbo!” 

“I only became interested in The 
Drama recently,” Jinks declared 


“Well, you certainly picked the 
right season—for | The 
pry Play, the play of the year, 
and agp want is the lead! What 
about other Play-likers who've 
worked hard. on all the other plays 














all year? Look, kid, don’t you 
come down off cing he: lice 
you've been on lately? Try out for 
some small in some small play 
first. Or, if you really. want in on the 
Spring Play, volunteer for some of 
the backstage work. Mac Worth’s 
stage manager and he told me toda 
he needed plenty of help on build- 
ing the sets, on props, lights, etc. 
That's where you a ig in.” 

“But that's not being in the play,” 
Jinks. argued. 

“Sure, it is. Not in the spotlight 
Pre apemng 

“Oh, you 
burst out. 
much—” 

“Well, I know you don’t make the 
team by showing up at the game 
and demanding a uniform, but you 
probably wouldn't get that.” Bud 
rose, picked up the ash tray and 
headed for the kitchen. “No fooling, 
I'm telling yal” 

But Jinks wasn’t convinced. Not 
even the next afternoon when she 
walked into the auditorium and saw 
all the more experienced Play-likers 
who had gathered for the try-outs. 
She breezed down the aisle to sec- 
ond row center where Mr. Higgins, 
the director, and the three Sather 
of the Casting Committee were 
seated. 

“Mr. Higgins,” she began blithely, 
“Td like to try out for— 

“Please—sit down and wait your 
turn.” Mr. Higgins motioned to those 
on the stage. “Go ahead and read 
that scene. 

“I thought I'd like to read—” Jinks 

an again. 
Sit down—and wait,” Mr. Higgins 
repeated in no uncertain tones. 

Jinks backed across the aisle and 
sat down. As soon as those on stage 
had finished the scene, Shoo War- 
ren, one of the casting committee, 
came over to Jinks and asked her 
which parts she'd like to try out for. 

“Just Penny,” she replied. 

“Penny—the lead?” Shoo asked in 
surprise. “Okay, but how about an- 
other—just in case?” 

“No, just Penny,” Jinks insisted. 

“Okay. We'll call you when your 


ive me a pain!” Jinks 
ou always know so 


' turn comes.” Shoo rejoined the com- 


mittee. 

There seemed to be several aspir- 
ing Pennys and, as Jinks listened, 
she had to admit to herself that some 
of them were good. Particularly, 
(Concluded on page 37) 














“Youth Takes to Wings” 


Timely New Film Tells the Story of Development 
of Aviation; Can Be Shown in School Classrooms 


The authorized Air Youth of America 
motion picture, Youth Takes to Wings, 
produced by #he Bray Studios of New 


York City, is now available for showings — 


to the air minded youth of today. In an 
hour’s time, this interesting motion pic- 
ture explains and demonstrates just how 
and why airplanes fly. It shows how air 
flow raises a plane from the ground. It 
explains the why of streamlining, the 
how of aerodynamics. 


Birds to Airplanes 


It shows how slow motion pictures of 
birds revealed the secrets of flight and 
how mechanics were applied to the 
theory which man a through his 
observation of birds in flight. It pre- 
sents, step by yy the development of 
aircraft design from boomerang and 
balloon to bombers and clipper ships. 

Lighter-than-air balloons, blimps and 
dirigibles are demonstrated by models 
and full-sized ships. The principles of 
rotating wing flight which apply to the 
autogiro and the helicopter are demon- 
strated by means of the boomerang of 


A visible air stream demonstrates the 
flow of air around a ball and cone, il- 
lustrating the significance of stream- 
lining in the construction of planes. 


the Australian hunter. Air flow force, ~§ 


mass, density and thermals are ex- 
plained by the demonstrator who ap- 
plies these laws to a model plane that 
develops from a simple wing to a model 
glider with rubberband power and 
propeller. 


Miniature Planes 


Youth Takes to Wings is based on the 
Traveling Air Show of the Franklin In- 
stitute of the State of Pennsylvania. The 
picture shows a typical audience of 
school children who are listening to the 
demonstrator and watching the assem- 
bly and flight of small model planes of 
all types. The models fly out over the 
audience, are retrieved by the observ- 
ers and returned to the stage. 

The skill of the demonstrator and the 
perfection of design and construction of 
these miniature planes insures efficient 
performance. Immediately following the 
demonstration of the models, a quick 
transition is made to full sized ships: 
endurance flyers, weight carriers, speed 
and acrobatic types. The theory of 
flight is clearly explained through the 
use of simple working models and the 
understandable explanation of the dem- 
onstrator who points out the basic prin- 
ciples involved. 

The final sequence of the picture 
shows model plane meets. where young 
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model builders exhibit their models and 
test their skills. Their enthusiasm, de- 
termination and patience is an inspira- 
tion for every American. 


The New Leaders 


Serving a voluntary apprenticeship 
in the school of practical experience, the 
Air Minded Youth of today are training 
their hands to precision workmanship 
and are ferreting out the secrets of 
flight. Already some of their models are 
pointing the way to future develop- 
ments. These boys will soon have their 
day as the leaders of this rapidly grow- 
ing industry. 

If you have a 16mm. sound motion 
picture projector in your school, you 
may obtain the film on a rental basis 
direct from the producer. For complete 
information about the rental price, have 
a faculty adviser write to the Bray Pic- 
tures Corporation, 729 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 


ABOVE: Line of pursuit planes ready for takeoff. 


ABOVE: Building model miniature planes. 


THREE STILLS FROM FILM, “YOUTH TAKES TO WINGS.” 
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A PAGE OF NEWS AND PICTURES REPORTING STUDENT ACHIEVEMENTS AND ACTIVITIES 





T. N. T. MEANS MOVIES 


T.N.T. may mean high explosive 
to you, but at Cleveland Heights 
(Ohio) High School, those letters stand 
for Tiger News Topics, a club for pro- 
ducing sound movies. The athletic em- 
blem of Cleveland Heights High is a 
tiger. And the club is just about as ac- 
tive and far more resourceful. 

With a membership of 50 pupils, 
T.N.T. writes its own scripts, takes 
movies of school affairs, makes record- 
ings and displays the finished product. 
Recording equipment is owned by the 
school. Cameras belong to club mem- 
bers. There are four committees in 
T.N. T.: art, script, business, and pho- 
tography. The head of each committee 
is on the editorial board, which plans 
the movie and selects the school affairs 
to be featured. Among the activities 
filmed so far have been “Football on 
Parade” (in color) and “Democracy at 
Heights.” 

The making of a ten-minute movie 
involves hours and hours of work after 
school. 

Making movies is an expensive pas- 
time, but T.N.T. strives to be self- 
supporting. Money is raised by giving 
dances, selling candy and doughnuts, 
and showing Hollywood movies after 
school hours for three cents admission. 


Miss Patricia Tyler, teacher of a 
lish, is the club’s faculty adviser. Lea 


Three members of T.N.T. busy with film and script. Left 
Masterson, assistant director; Patricia 
Weeton, script editor; Priscilla Tyler, 


to right: John 


ers of T.N.T. include: Alvin Koblitz, 
chairman; John Masterson, co-chair- 
man; Patty Weeton, head of the script 
department; Allan Unger, head of pho- 
tography; Clark Robinson and James 
Tucker, art editors; Robert Pease, head 
of the business department; Pinky Un- 
ger, business secretary, and John Cre- 
mer, recording chief. 


“ON CALL” 
“Hello? High School Artists Bureau? 
. We'd like to have two musical 
numbers played by students at the 
P.T. A. meeting next Monday night. 
Perhaps a vocal solo and an instrumen- 


faculty adviser. 


Members of the High Point High School 
Artists bureau pose for the camera. 


tal number. Could you arrange it? ... 
Fine. Thanks.” 

Such telephone conversations occur 
frequently at High Point (N. C.) High 


School where the student Artists Bu-. 


reau Offers a service to the community 
in providing musical talent for civic 
olubs, church, and other group meet- 
ings. 

The bureau, organized in Septem- 
ber, 1940, by Miss Virginia Frank, 
H. P. H: S. orchestra director, has 
grown from six to 15 members, all of 
whom have been successfiilly audi- 


Wildcat Wits, L. to R.: Royal Tischendorf, Sara Limerick, 
Douglas Wright, Mary Lou May, Joe Dorgan, Kathleen Dugan, 
Dorothy Meyer, Linda Meyer, and Bill Druhan (seated). 


Send your contributions to: High School Parade Editor, Scholastic, 220 Easi 
42nd St., New York City. We pay $2 for each accepted photograph. 
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tioned and are “on call” day or night 
for public performances. Each mem 
has a reportoire of two solos but the 
Bureau arranges programs of any de- 
sired length, sometimes using four or 
five performers on one program. 

The students, who include vocalists, 
janists, violinists, cellists, cornetists, 
Datists, and string bass pore. say that 
they prefer to play for luncheons, ban 
quets, and programs that come ‘pn | 
school hours, but they are ready an 
eager to strike up a tune, any old time. 


“WILDCAT WITS” 


Anna J. Johnson, teacher at Liberty- 
ville (Illinois) Township High School 
has devised a sort of classroom version 
of the Quiz Kids, drawing questions 
from ee pages of Scholastic. 

Here’s how it works: Each week the 
teacher conducts a preliminary elimina- 
tion test based on one article in that 
week’s Scholastic. The students who 
survive this grilling are then subjected 
to an intensive questioning on the same 
article. Final winners (seé cut) are 
known as the “Wildcat Wits” because 
the school’s athletes are known as wild- 
cats. 





Vocations 
(Concluded from page 31) 


fields open to girls are as follows: the 
arts, business, clerical and selling occu- 
pations, communications, domestic and 
personal service, education, recreation, 
light types of machine work and manu- 
facturing, some skilled trades, food and 
home economics, government and pub- 
lie service, health, law, library work, 
religious work, publishing and printing, 
science, social work and, incidentally. 
homemaking. 

For a detailed list of occupational 
classifications write to the Scholastic 
editorial office for Form No. 2. Girls 
may train for these occupations in vari- 
ous types of schools which you will find 
listed in the educational directories pub- 
lished by the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Scholastic’s Regional Art 
Exhibition at Bamberger’s 


Over 150 schools in the state of New 
Jersey have sent in entries to the re- 
gional art exhibition of Scholastic 
Awards which opened at L. Bamberger 
& Company, Newark, last Tuesday, 
February 25th. One thousand of the 


SCHOLARSHIP WINNER 
Elaine Pieringer, of Dumont (N. J.) H. 
S., who won a scholarship to the Me- 
Dowell School of Costume Design for 
work entered in Scholastic’s regional 
art exhibit at L. Bamberger & Co. 


best of these creative art entries are now 
on view until Saturday, March 8. 

Bamberger’s is the second of Scho- 
lastic’s eleven pioneering co-sponsors to 
launch its regional exhibition of high 
school art ( Scholastic, Feb. 17, 
P. 38). 

At special ceremonies held Friday, 
February 28th, in the main dining 
room, Richard Weil, Jr., President of 
Bamberger’s, made the presentation of 





Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: dle, care, add, ah, sota; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, drb, 6dd, food, fdbt; 
‘abe, dim, dp; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; x an guttural ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized 


ae (shé-pén), Frederic Francois, p. 


Cognate (kdg-nat), p. 24. In linguistics, a 
telated sound or Bed. 


idiom (id-é-im), p. 21. A form of expres- 
sion that is characteristic of a particular 
language or of the speech of a particular 
district. When applied to music or art 
generally, it means the characteristic 
style of an individual, period or country. 

Liszt (list), Franz, p. 22. 

Omar Khayyam (6-miir ki-yém), p. 25. 

Rubaiyat (160-bi-ydt or rd0-b-i-yat), p. 25. 

Thailand (ti-land), p. 12. The official 
name of Siam. 


Tachaikowsky (chi-kdf-ské), Petr lich, p. 
20. 


a grand prize of $100 to the entry 
judged most outstanding. 

Two scholarships were awarded to 
New Jersey students. One full scholar- 
ship was won by Santo Pezutti, of Nut- 
ley H. S. The scholarship is for the 
School of Professional Arts, New York 
City. A half scholarship to the Mc- 
Dowell School of Costume Design, 
New York City, was won by Elaine 
Pieringer of Dumont H. S. 

The Bamberger-Scholastic exhibit has 
received the generous cooperation of 
Charles Elliott, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Howard Dare White, Assistant 
Commissioner, and the New Jersey 
Scholastic Awards committee whose 
members include: Charles W. Hamil- 
ton, State Assistant in Secondary Edu. 
cation, chairman; Margaret Hall, Direc- 
tor of Art in the Camden Public 
Schools; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Lawlor, School 
Superintendent of the Archdiocese of 
Newark; Marguerite Marquart, Director 
of Art in Newark Public Schools; Dor- 
othy M. Oldach, Art Teacher of Linden 
H. S.; Dorothy Porter, Art Supervisor 
in Elizabeth Public Schools; Marshall 
L Umpleby, Principal of the Engle. 
wood School for Boys; Harrison E. 
Webb, Principal of Newark Arts H. S.; 
and Seymour Williams, State Inspector 
of School Buildings. Miss Beatrice Win- 
sert, Director of the Newark Art Mu- 
seum, is chairman of the New Jersey 
Jury for Scholastic Awards. (See p. 4-T.) 

Much of the credit for the success of 
the exhibit is due to Mr. George P. 
Slockbower, Executive Vice President 
of Bamberger’s; and Miss Frances Car- 
ter, Special Events Director. Their 
vision, interest, and cooperation has 
helped to transform Bamberger’s into a 
people’s museum. 


Sage-Allen Exhibit 

Sage-Allen & Company, of Hartford, 
Connecticut, is yet another of Scholas- 
tic’s co-sponsoring department stores to 
cement the alliance of commerce with 
education by opening .» regional 
Scholastic Awards Exhibition for the 
state of Connecticut. Thirty-five Con- 
necticut schools have participated in 
this exhibition. 

The staff of Sage-Allen’s has worked 
closely with Connecticut educators to 
insure the success of this exhibition. 
The choice of a Connecticut jury has 
been an exceedingly fortunate one, its 
membership including: Mr. Frank 
Gracie, of Meriden; Mrs. Guy Eastman, 
of Norwich; Mrs. Leonard Rankin, of 
New Hartford; Mr. Frederick Hynd, 
and Miss Ethel Elliott of Hartford. 
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PITY THE POOR BARNSTORMER 


The Winter Circuit — Golf's Most Grueling Test 


HEN winter wraps its white 

blanket over our northern 

golf courses, a small band of 
par busters heads southward and 
westward on the strangest barn- 
storming tour in the realms of sport 
—the Winter Circuit. They are pro- 
fessionals, these golfing Don Quixo- 
tes; and while the rest of the golf 
world hibernates they tilt with the 
windmills of par in a_ half-dozen 
states from Florida to California. Be- 
fore they return home for the big 


spring and summer championships, 


they will have journeyed about 6,000 
miles and played in over 20 tourna- 
ments. 

The Winter Circuit, which begins 
in December and ends in March, has 
always seemed a rather mystifying 
institution to the average golf fan. 
What is it all about? How much does 
it cost to make the trip? How much 
prize money does the average player 
win? How can some of the unknowns 


afford it? 
Humble Beginnings 


Most golfers get their start in the 
same way. By skimping they scrape 
together $150 for the trip, though 
many a freshman has started out 
with only $25 to his name. Johnny 
Revolta, for example, had neither 
money nor a job when he emerged 
from a public driving range in Wis- 
consin to dazzle the Winter Circuit 
his first time around. He actually had 
to borrow his first $5 entrance fee! 
Two ambitions usually drive the 


LAWSON LITTLE, one of the big 
money winners in this season’s Winter 
Cireuit, sinks the putt that brought him 
golfdom’s most coveted title last sum- 
mer — the national open championship. 
The stocky little fellow leaning on the 
club is runner-up Gene Sarazen, a two- 
time open champion himself (1922 and 
1932). Gene finished 3 strokes back. 


beginner: (1) To obtain a perma- 
nent position as a super salesman for 
a sporting goods house or as a pro- 
fessional at some club; (2) to win a 
place on the U. S. Ryder Cup team, 
thus acquiring a prestige which will 
help him realize the first incentive. 

To achieve these ambitions he 
must get a tournament reputation. 
He cannot expect to star in the sum- 
mer championships until he has been 
thoroughly seasoned under fire. So 
he tries barnstorming the Winter Cir- 
cuit with the headliners. 

The young’pro takes his $150 or 
$25 and looks up some chums who 
also intend to take the trip. One of 
the gang usually owns a second-hand 
car. By f mep. their capital they can 
make the trip cheaper than they 
could by rail. They put up overnight 
at inexpensive rooming houses or 
tourist camps and snatch their meals 
from diners and roadside stands. 

To cover the entire circuit costs 
about $1,200—the cheap way. No 
swank hotels or $3.50 dinners can be 
figured in this four months’, 6,000- 
mile tour. It’s been done for less than 
$1,000, but you have to be a financial 
wizard to do it. 


Having no reputation as yet the 
beginner must buy his own golf balls, 
clubs and other equipment. Picture 
his predicament. He is thrown over- 
night into the toughest competition 
known in any-sport, yet he must earn 
his expenses in prize money as he 
goes along. 

Baseball rookies have a_ picnic 
compared to the lot of the young golf 
barnstormer. In baseball you get a 
monthly check while breaking in. 
But the golf beginner doesn’t eat un- 
less he holes his quota of putts. 

There are about 20 tournaments in 
which he can earn all or part of his 


keep. Local chambers of commerce . 


and hotel owners chip in to sponsor 
these events. 
To the Victors 

Prize money ranges from $10,000 
to $3,000. These are gradu- 
ated from first to twentieth place, so 
that the beginner has a_ fighting 
chance to pick up the $100 or $50 
he needs so desperately to eat and 
keep a roof over his head. 

a told, about $100,000 is annual- 
ly hung on the line for some 50 or 
75 barnstormers to shoot at. On 4 

ro rata basis this would mean ovet 
000 apiece for the winter tourists. 
But it never works out that way. The 
lion’s share of the prize money is 
always split among the kingpins- 
the Littles, Hogans, Guldabhls. 


* Sneads, Nelsons, etc. 


Even the~e topnotchers have their 
troubles. Tuey seldom return from 
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their travels with more money than 
they had at the start. For the vast 
majority, the winter tour is a losing 
proposition. Despite sizable win- 
nings, they can’t balance the budget. 

They travel in style, put up at the 
best hotels and do things with a 
flourish. Traveling in style a barn- 
stormer will spend about $3,500. Al- 
though the established pro can’t de- 
pend on winning that much, he has 
a good job at home and can charge 
the deficit off to a useful vacation 
and personal yi 

This gives you an idea of what 
chance the freshman has to earn his 
cheap-rate traveling expenses of 
$1,200. In most cases he can’t make 
both ends meet. By the time he 
reaches the last leg of the circuit, he 
is fat broke. He has to borrow his 
fare home, or thumb it, quitting the 
cavalcade cold. 

But this doesn’t discourage ‘em 
from trying again. Up until their 
money runs out, they are always 
dreaming and waiting expectantly 
for the lightning of luck to strike. 
Otherwise they wouldn't be golfers. 
They recall that Horton Smith 
cleaned up $15,000 in prize money 
one season and that Sammy Snead 
four years ago burned up the south- 
ern fairways to the tune of $10,000. 

Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast-—and every beginner barn- 


stormer is an optimist. 





Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 32) 


Puff Rice and Sis Moncke, both of 
whom had been Play-likers for several 
years. Of course, her interpretation of 
the part would be slightly different. 
more sophisticated and— 

“Jinks, you're up now,” Shoo called 
across the aisle. “Repeat that same 
scene. You can read from the script 
Puff had.” 

Jinks noticed a slight weakness in 
her knees as she mounted the steps to 
the stage, but it was her voice which 
teally gave way. She'd never tried to 
project it from a stage before and it— 
it just wasn’t there, at all. Also, her 
ideas about the part didn’t come off 
tight. Before she had read three 
speeches, she knew she was making a 
mess of things. She didn’t know sitet 
to do—or why. She stumbled on. 

Finally, she came to the “End here” 
mark at the bottom of the third page. 
She was vaguely conscious of handin 
the script to someone as she hurried 





off the stage. Someone who started 
reading the part of Penny. 

But Jinks didn’t listen. Her chagri 
had worn off now but she was bdiling 
mad—at herself. Why had she ever 
thought she could act, just because she 
and Sam had read his play aloud one 
night im the living room? Oh, why 
hadn’t she listened to Bud? Well, no 
use crying over— 

“Hi, Jinks,” someone said closely. 
She looked up at Mac Worth. He was 
leaving, along with the rest. The try- 
outs were over. 
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“Oh, hello—there,” she hesitated and 
then added quickly, “you're just the 
guy I'm looking for! I'd like to help 
with the scenery or props or some- 
thing, that is if you need any—help, I 
mean. 

“Well, swell,” Mac replied. “But—but 
didn’t you just try out for a part?” 

“Oh, that! That was just to satisfy 
my curiosity—or something.” Jinks man- 
aged a laugh. “Now I’m ready to go to 
work where I belong—backstage!” 


NEXT WEEK: Coming Attraction! 








Wilson-Guldahl ‘Signature’? Woods 
have the ideas of this great star, as to 
design, weight placement and balance, 
wrought into them. Wilson-Sarazen 
“Signature” Irons are the kind the Old 
Master uses to make his brilliant shots. 
Among the many Wilson models are 
clubs that will help your play and at 
prices you can afford to pay. Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York 
and other leading cities. 
Wilson Golf Balls are based upon new de- 
velopments in construction to give better 
feel of the club face—better controllability 
—distance—and roll. Featured wherever 
good golf equipment is sold. 
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GOOD Equipment 
for BETTER Play 


Such great golf stylists as Guldahl and 
Sarazen are members of the Wilson Ad- 
visory Staff on Golf. In Wilson Golf 
Clubs you get the experience of such 
great players plus the skill and crafts- 
manship of Wilson men. That is why 
Wilson “Professionalized’”’ Clubs have 
such a sweet feel and make good play 
easier. Play Wilson this season. 
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Roof Sitter 


(Continued from page 30) 


adjusted. But you must cooperate. 

The next morning Sarah Blevins told 
. me to go upstairs and make up my bed, 
and then come down and play outdoors 
until lunch. So I went up and began 
‘to clean up the bedroom, and I looked 
out of the window and saw Joe playing 
in the front yard. He had some marbles 
and he was putting them in a row on 
the grass. 

Pretty soon I saw Sarah Blevins com- 
ing out there and she had some papers 
in her hand. “Hello, Joe,” she said. She 
sat down on the grass beside him. 


“May I play with you?” she asked, 
stretching her mouth into a smile at 
him. 


Joe looked down at the ground and 
began to pick up the marbles one at a 
time. He would not look at Sarah 
Blevins. 

“Would you like to play a game that 
1 have here?” Sarah Blevins said. She 
put one of the papers down on the 
grass. “It’s a game with pictures. Look. 
It’s fun. Do you want to play it with 
me?” 

Joe began to shake his head. He be- 

an to slide away from her. 

“See the little girl in the picture,” 
Sarah Blevins told him, holding it up. 
“She is rolling a hoop. But something 
is missing. Can you take the red pen- 
cil and put in what is missing?” 

Joe kept shaking his head and Sarah 
kept holding: out the pencil to him. 
Finally Joe got up and ran to the bush 
and hid behind it. But Sarah went over 
there too and sat down. “It’s nicer over 
here, isn’t it, Joe?” she said. “Let’s don’t 
play that game then, let’s play another 
one. Listen.” 

She topk another piece of paper and 
began to read off of it. 

“The sun was shining on the sea, 
shining with all its might. Can you say 
that, Joe? Listen. The sun was shining 
on the sea, shining with all its might. 
Now you say it.” 

But Joe began to look more ‘nervous 
than ever, and he went around to the 
other side of the bush, and Sarah fol- 
lowed him around there. She kept on 
talking. “This is fun, isn’t it, Joe?” she 
said, “It’s like a game I know called 
follow the leader. Did you ever play 
that game?” 

Joe began to look kind of wild. He 
looked for another place to hide. There 
wasn’t any. He ran toward the front 
porch, but I guess he thought that 
wouldn’t be any good, and all of a sud- 
den he started climbing up the rose 
trellis. There weren’t many roses on it, 
and it was just like a ladder. He went 
halfway up and then he turned his head 
previa to see if Sarah was coming. 


" This time ~ did not follow him. 
ut, anyway, he climbed on higher un- 
til he got to the porch roof, and then 
he crawled up on it and sat there and 
looked down at Sarah. 

I spread up the bed in a hurry and 
went on downstairs and out into the 
yard to where they were. I wanted to 
see what Sarah was going to do next 
to adjust Joe. 

Sarah was standing there on the 
ground looking up at the roof. Her face 
was red and she looked sort of mad, 
but she laughed and said to me: “Did 
you see Joe go up the trellis? He’s play- 
ing that he’s a little squirrel, I guess. 
Did you see him climb?” 


ae 








“No,” said Joe. After a minute he asked, 
“When is she going home?” 

“Maybe not till next Wednesday,” | 
said. “So come on down and do what 
she says. We're supposed to.” 

“Tl come down next Wednesday,” 
Joe said. 

I could see that he was going to be 
stubborn and not come down off of the 
roof, and then Sarah Blevins couldn't 
re rth him before mother came back, 
I didn’t know what to do, so I just sat 
there and tried to think of something. 

After a while some children from 
the next block came skating along. 

“What are you doing, Helen?” they 
asked. 

“Nothing,” I told them. “Only sit- 


= ting here waiting for my little brother 





“Yes,” I said. I was not going to say 
anything else, because I was supposed 
to cooperate with her and keep quiet. 

“I wonder how a little squirrel comes 
down off a roof,” Sarah Blevins said. 
“Can you show us, Joe?” 

We waited about ten minutes, but 
Joe did not come down. He went over 
and sat down behind the chimney. We 
could just see his legs and a piece of 
his blouse. 

Then I forgot. “We could get the 
stepladder and get him down that 4 
I told Sarah Blevins She gave a's an 
awful mad look. 

“Be quiet,” she said, under her 
breath. Then she said in a loud voice: 
“Why, we don’t want to get a little 
squirrel down with a ladder. He will 
come down himself in a little while to 
get some nuts.” 

“Or maybe he thinks he’s a bird,” I 
said. 

But Sarah Blevins didn’t pay any at- 
tention to me. “I’m going to fix your 
lunch now, and when I get back I 
wouldn’t be surprised if Joe is on the 
ground playing with you, Helen,” she 
said. “Being a squirrel is fun, but after 
all it’s nicer to be a little boy, isn’t it?” 
And she took the papers and things and 
went into the house. 

I sat down on the ground and looked 
up at Joe. 

After a while I said: “Sarah Blevins 
has gone inside now, Joe. Why don’t 
you come down off of the roof and sur- 

her?” 


Joe got from behind the chimney. 


Joe to come down off of the roof.” 

They came up in the yard and looked 
at Joe's face, which was sticking over. 

“What is he doing up there?” they 
asked. 

“Just waiting. He’s going to sit there 
until next Wednesday.” 

They all stood there staring at Joe 
with their mouths open. 

Just then an automobile with two 
men in it came driving slowly along 
the street. The men looked out at us 
and stopped the car. A fat one stuck 
his 8 out of the window. 

“Hey, kids,” he said. “Having a bi 
time with school out and everything 

“Yes, sir,” we said. 

“Well, sir, how would you like to 
have your pictures on the Kiddies Vaca- 
tion page of the Morning Journal so all 
the other kids all over city can see 
what fun you are having. Would you 
like that?” 

“Yes, sir,” we told him. 

xh ‘ot out of the car and the 
thin one a camera. The fat one told 
us to stand in a line with our hands 
on each other's shoulders and pretend 
that we were skating. 

One of the other children said, “Hey, 
mister, can Joe be in the picture?” 

“Sure, sure,” the fat man said. “Who 
is Joe, your dog?” 

“No,” I told him. “He’s my little 
brother. He’s up there.” I pointed up 
at the roof. 

“Sure Joe can be in it,” the fat man 
said. “Hold everything, Bill,” he said 
to the man with the camera. “Come 
on down, Joe,” he said. 

“He can’t be in the picture if he has 
to come down to be in it,” I told the 
man. “He’s going to stay up there all 
the rest of this week and some more 
too.” 

“Ha, ha,” laughed the fat man. 
“That’s a new one, ain’t it? All over 
town they're sitting in trees, but he’s the 
first roof sitter. Well, I'll tell you what. 
We wouldn’t want Joe to spoil his rec- 
ord, so we'll take a picture of him from 
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the ground. The rest of you can stand 
around and be looking up at Joe. We'll 
ive him some free publicity.” 

So we all stood around and pointed 
up at the roof, and the cameraman 
clicked the picture so quick that Joe 
couldn’t hide his face or do anything 
about it. Then the man asked us our 
names and how old we were, what 
grades at school we were in, and then 
they got in their car and drove away. 
And the children from the next block 
hurried home to tell their mothers about 
having their pictures taken. And just 
then Sarah Blevins came to the door 
and said lunch was ready. 

“We have peanut butter sandwiches, 
Helen,” she said. “Maybe Joe will come 
down-and get some.” 

But he didn’t. I went in and sat 
down at the table. 

So the afternoon went by and it was 
beginning to get dark, and after a while 
it was really dark, and still Joe was on 
the roof. 

| went in the house to see if supper 
was ready and to ask Sarah Blevins 
what she was going to do. 

“It’s dark,” I said, “and Joe is still 
up on the roof. He still won’t come 
down.” 

“Go out and tell him that supper is 
ready,” said Sarah Blevins. “But do 
not tell him to come down. He must de- 
cide that for himself. He must make 
up his own mind what he is going to 
do. If I make him come down now, 
everything will be ruined.” 

So 1 went out and told Joe ag 
was ready. “Don’t you want any?” I 
asked him. 

His voice sounded very weak and 
far away. “No,” he said. 

“Are you going to sleep up there?” 
I asked him. 


“Yes,” he said, and he sounded 
scared and stubborn at the same time. 

I went back and told Sarah Blevins. 
“Very well,” she said. 

So we ate supper and it was bed- 
time, and I went upstairs. I went to 
the window of my mother and father’s 
bedroom. The moon was shining and 
I could look down on the porch roof 
and see Joe, sitting up close to the 
chimney. 

“Are you awake, Joe?” I asked him 

“Yes,” his voice came up. 

“Good-night, then,” I said. 1 went to 
bed and I felt awful. I thought, well, 
anyway he can’t roll off, because the 
roof is wide and flat, but it would be 
hard and maybe he would be hungry. 
So after a while I got two pillows and 
a blanket, and I went to the window 
and dropped them down to Joe. I didn’t 
care if I had promised Sarah to co- 
operate. I knew my mother wouldn't 
want Joe to sleep out-of-doors without 
a blanket. “Do you want something 
to eat, Joe?” I asked him low so she 
wouldn’t hear. 

“Yes,” he said. “I want a peanut but- 
ter sandwich and some crackers.” 

So I went into the kitchen and when 
I went past the living room I told Sarah 
Blevins I was going for a drink of 
water, and I got some peanut butter 
sandwiches al a whole box of ‘crack- 
ers, and I went back up to the win- 
dow and let them down to Joe by a 
string. 

The next morning Joe was still on 
the roof. We talked to him from the 
upstairs window, but he turned his 
back because Sarah was there and he 
wouldn’t say anything to her. “Your 
little brother is a very strange case,” 
Sarah Blevins said to me. She told me 
to get a bottle of milk and let it down 
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to him, because we couldn't have him 
starving. And she would think what to 
do next. 

About ten o'clock people began to 
drive past the house and they would 
drive slow and point up to our roof. A 
few of them stopped their cars and 
came up on the sidewalk and looked. 
“Little girl,” they said to me, “is this 
where the little boy lives that’s sitting 
on the roof, that his picture was in the 
Journal this morning?” 

I went and got » paper and there 
we. all were on the vacation page, and 
under it it said: “Out to establish new 
record,” and “Little Joe Marsden, 7, has 
joined the ranks of marathon sitters and 
declares that he will stay on his roof 
until next Wednesday afternoon.” 

You couldn’t see much of Joe in the 
picture, only his head. But the rest of 
us were plain. I ran and showed the 
paper to Sarah Blevins. “Look!” I said. 
“Joe got his picture in the paper and 
look out in the street at the people.” 

Sarah looked and she turned sort 
of pale. She asked me some questions, 
but she didn’t listen to what I said. She 
straightened out her mouth and looked 
mad. “I’m going out there and try one 
more time, she said to herself. “And 
this is the last straw.” 

“You mean youre not going to try 
to adjust him any more?” I asked her, 
following her out into the yard, but 
she didn’t answer me. 

She looked up at him from the side- 
walk. She changed her voice from mad 
to sweet. “Helen, do you believe in 
magic?” she said to me. “I do. ’'m going 
to close my eyes and count to ten, an 
when I open them I believe Joe will 
be down off of the roof, standing right 
here on the grass.” Then she shut her 
eyes and began to count. 
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“Six, seven, eight,” Sarah was say- 
ing very slow. 

But just then something funny 
seemed to happen to Joe. He looked 
down and saw the ple looking w 
at him and he heard the fat man yell- 
ing, “Don’t you do it, sonny.” Then all 
of a sudden instead of hiding from them 
he began to jump up and down on 
the roof and yell at Sarah, “This is my 
house. Let me alone.” 

Sarah opened ther mouth and looked 
surprised. I guess she was surprised 
that Joe could talk. He had not said 
anything before her until now. 

The fat man began to laugh as loud 
as he could. “That's telling her!” he 
said and he drove the car away, and he 
was sort of whooping as he went and 
so was his wife. “That’s telling her!” 
they said. 

The peovle in the other car stayed, 
though. Twice Sarah started to climb 
the trellis so she could talk to Joe bet- 
ter, but both times he said, “Let me 
alone,” and looked like he was goin 
to jump. So Sarah had to get down, an 
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she went over and talked to a woman. 
She told her that in all the time she 
had worked with children she had 
never in her life seen one as stubborn 
as Joe. But she said if everyone had 
just let him alone she could have had 
im adjusted, but now everything was 
spoiled. 

But nobody paid much attention to 
her; because now Joe had. turned out 
to be famous, because he was the only 
roof sitter in town, and nobody cared 
what Sarah thought. 


The more le sto and looked 
up at Joe, Soe I ed of him, 
and I would tell everybody I was his 
sister and that he had stayed up there 
all day and all night and was going to 
stay on until Wednesday, and every- 
body asked me questions about him and 
laughed, and about three o'clock some 
newsreel cameramen that were in town 
for something else took some pictures 
of Joe for the movies. 


It was just after this that my father 
and mother came home. When they 
got out of the taxi, my mother saw the 

ple standing there and began to 
ook scared. “What is it?” she said. 
“What's happened?” 


“Look, mother. Look, daddy,” I 
yelled, pointing up to the roof. “Joe’s 
up there. He’s been up there nearly 
two days. He had his picture in the 
paper, and the ane have been com- 
ing to see him day. He’s famous 
now. 


Then Sarah Blevins ran over and be- 
gan talking fast, and she was really 
crying. She kept saying things about 
how she had tried to adjust Joe, and 
then these people began to come and 
notice him and encourage him, and 
everything was spoiled. 

“And this is the stubbornest he ever 
was in his life. But now he’s not shy 
any more. He didn’t hide from the peo- 
ple. Aren’t you glad Joe’s going to be 
in the movies, and everybody will get 
to see him?” I said. 

But my father and mother didn’t 
seem to be glad. And my father climbed 
uP the trellis to get Joe, and Joe start- 

to jump off, but when he saw that 
Sarah was leaving he said he would 
come down now. And Sarah went away 
with her little black bag, and she said 
she was so nervous she didn’t know 
what she was doing. All the people 
went away, and that was the end of 
Joe being a roof sitter. He had to eat 

is supper and go to bed, even if it 
wasn’t dark, and he couldn’t have any 
of the box of candy they had brought 
from Nashville where they had left and 
come home because my father’s Aunt 
Sadie had turned out not to be so sick 
after all. 


ron ape was famous for several days, 
and all over town children began sit- 
ting on roofs, trying to break rec- 
ord. One of them, a little girl named 
Gladys Potts, sat on her garage roof for 
ninety-three hours, but a storm came 
up, and she had to come down. 

And another thing, it seemed that 
all the attention he had got had ad- 
justed Joe, because he was y at all 
shy after that, and not so stubborn. He 
my hiding from le, and he 
would be in plays and things if he could 
have some bananas afterwards. And at 
school the next year he let them dress 
him up in a longtailed coat and long 
trousers and be an usher in a Tom 
Thumb wedding. So I guess it was a 
good thing after all. 


Reprinted from Story Magazine, by spe- 
cial permission of the editors and the 
author. 
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In Reverse 

Walter Wanger, the movie producer, 
needed a sunrise scene at a desolate place 
near the sea ‘or-a film. He assi his 
camera crew to get that sunrise shot, but 
for six days the weather was poor and the 
morning aati were bleak. . . . “I've got 
an idea,” the producer suggested, “if you 
can’t get a good sunrise tomorrow, shoot 
the sunset, And then we'll just reverse the 
film.” . . . The cameraman did that and 
succeeded in shooting a glorious, perfect 
sunset. Wanger was delighted, reversed the 
film and inserted the shot into his picture. 
At the first preview, however, the scene was 
cut. For while the effect was that of an 
ideal, colorful sunrise—it also showed the 
waves going out into the sea, and the gulls 
all flying backwards! 


Lyons in N. Y. Post 


Must Be Love 
Boy: “Since I met you I can’t eat, I can't 
sleep, I can’t drink.” 
Girl (coyly): “Why not? 
Boy: “I'm broke.” 


Austin Pioneer, El Paso, Texas 


e 
New Gadget 

Police Officer: “Use your noodle, lady. 
Use your noodle.” 

Woman Driver: “My goodness, where is 
the noodle? I’ve pushed and pulled every- 
thing else in this car!” 

Austin Pioneer, El Paso, Texas 
e 

To honor Gloria Swanson, returning from 
Europe seyeral years ago, a party was ar- 
ranged in Hollywood. But the movie actress 
became ill in New York and sent this tele- 


gram: SICK TRANSIT GLORIA! 
Stage Magazine 
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=STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 











IMMORTAL SLEUTH 


ay: my dear Watson, elemen- 
tary!” You don’t need three guesses to 
know who’s talking. Throughout the world 
Sherlock Holmes is known to every lover of 
a good detective yarn, and his colleague, 
Dr. Watson, is just as famous. 

Like Watson, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
studied medicine. But he had little time to 


follow his profession. The public kept him . 


busy writing stories. In his memoirs Sir 
Arthur tells us that his writing was inspired 
by Edgar Allan Poe, whose mystery stories 
have become classics in American literature. 

Sherlock Holmes has appeared in many 
guises, first on the stage in tweeds and 
pointed cap, then in the movies a 
the haze of a London fog, and now on the 
air. Basil Rathbone, who played the film 
role, does the radio version. Nigel Bruce, 
also of the movies, is the protesting but 
devoted Dr. Watson. They do a convincing 


job with faultless British accent. If you're [ 


out for thrills, tune in NBC-Blue Sunday at 
8:30 p.m. 


BENEFIT SHOW 


$10,000 for a broadcast! That’s what the 
Gulf Oil Corporation pays each week for 
the Screen Guild Theatre. But the actors 
don’t get a cent. They volunteer their serv- 
ices, and all the money goes to the Motion 
Picture Relief Fund. This worthy organiza- 
tion, of which Jean Hersholt is president, 
has collected ost $800,000 in the t 
two years. The money is being used to 
build and maintain a home for the needy 
and aged in the film industry. 

The Screen Guild Theatre has been re- 
sponsible for bringing most of Hollywood's 
greatest stars to the microphone. Shirley 
Temple was first introduced to a radio 
audience on this show when she appeared 
in “The Blue Bird.” Each guest star re- 
ceives a leather-bound diploma from the 
Motion Picture Relief Fund. 

The Screen Guild Theatre is a CBS fea- 
ture heard Sunday at 7:30 p.m. 


TOPS IN MUSIC 


Mutual made a musical scoop when it 
signed the Philadelphia Orchestra. This 
famous aggregation, under the baton of 
Eugene Ormandy, is heard Friday at 2:15. 
It’s a traditional matinee with Philadel- 
phians, but it’s too bad outside listeners 
can’t hear the music in the evening. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


Charles Correll, better known as Andy, 
had a birthday recently. His biggest present 
was a dilapidated touring car that had to 
be towed up to his front door. Yes, it was a 
gift from Amos and the “Fresh Air Taxicab 
Co., Incorpulated.” 


(All times listed are Eastern Standard.) 
—GRETTA BAKER 
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Make It First-Rate 


An Editorial 


N next Saturday, March 8, 
1941, some thoughtful Ameri- 
cans will remember that exactly 
one hundred years have passed 
since the late Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes was born. The month 
of February brought the birthdays 
of two Americans heroes whose 
lives we have commemorated in 
recent issues — Washington and 
Lincoln. But here is another 
American whose centenary is worth remember- 
ing. For history may well recognize, as have 
many men and women of his own time, that Jus- 
tice Holmes was cast in a mold no less great, in 
his own way, than theirs. 

Holmés became famous as “the Great Dissen- 
ter” of the Supreme Court. Washington and Lin- 
coln were great dissenters, too, who had the 
courage to speak out for the less fortunate. With 
Washington, it was colonists oppressed by an 
empire. With Lincoln, it was slaves oppressed by 
a feudal system. With Holmes, it was human be- 
ings oppressed by the technicalities of the law. 

In his youth, as a captain in the Union army, 
he carried home three wounds from the Civil 
War. In his maturity, Theodore Roosevelt, who 
appointed him to the highest bench, wrote of 
him: “I am glad that I can find a judge who has 
been able to preserve his aloofness of mind so as 
to keep his broad humanity of feeling and his 
sympathy for the class from which he has not 
drawn his clients.” At his death in 1935, the en- 
tire nation paid tribute to his patriotism, his love 
of justice, and his profound legal scholarship. 

In the ninety-four years of his purposeful life, 
Justice Holmes attained the full stature of suc- 
cessful manhood. He himself has given one of the 
best rules for attaining it: “The root at once of 
joy and beauty is to put all one’s powers to a 
great end — to hammer out as compact and solid 
a piece of work as one can, to try to make it 
first-rate, and to leave it unadvertised.” 

The one great end toward which he bent his 
life was the humanizing of American law. As a 
professor in Harvard Law School, he taught 
whole generations of young lawyers that the law 
must be flexible enough to grow with the chang- 


ing social and economic needs of 

the years and the people. He put 

this purpose into print when he 

wrote The Comman Law and 

edited Kent's Commentaries and 

The American Law Review. As 

Chief Justice of the Massachusetts 

Supreme Court and Associate Jus- 

tice of the United States Supreme 

, Court from 1902 to 1935, he strove 

toward the same goal in many 

classic court decisions which have become an 

accepted part of American constitutional law. 

His great contributions to civil liberty were well 

summarized in our. “Builders of American 
Democracy” series *( Scholastic, January 27). 

At his death Justice Holmes bequeathed $300,- 
000 — over half his estate — to the United States 
of America. This bequest was characteristic of 
his whole life. It was, in fact, in harmony with 
the Holmes tradition. For the life of his father, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Sr., the distinguished 
physician, poet, and “Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,” had always been steadfastly devoted to 
public service. The life of the son followed the 
same pattern. The money he left to his country 
had no strings attached to it. He asked merely 
that it should be used for whatever national pur- 
pose Congress might think best. 

We shall mark this week, then, with special 
appreciation, the birth of this great American 
who gave his blood, his life-work, and his worldly 
goods to his country. The wounds were glori- 
ous; the bequest was a splendid gesture. But 
neither would have been a matter for long re- 
membrance without the life of patient achieve- 
ment that went between. 

We young people of a new generation may 
have many opportunities to serve our country. 
But the most important gift we can give is the 
use we make of our lives. It does not have to be 
an austere or cheerless struggle. For Justice 
Holmes has pointed the way to combine service 
with enjoyment. We, too, can-find some great 
end as the center of our existence. We, too, can 
seek “the root of joy and beauty” by using all our 
powers. We, too, can “try to make it first-rate, 
and leave it unadvertised.” 
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